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The Psychologic Foundations 


of Education. 


An attempt to show the Genesis of the Higher 
Faculties of the Mind. By Wi .iam T, 
Harris, A. M., LL. D., U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. Vol. XXXVII, In- 
ternational Education Series. r2mo, cloth. 
,Price, $1.50. 


This work is not simply an inventory of the mental 
faculties as many psychologies are, but is an attempt to 
show the psychological foundations of the more im- 
portant educational factors in civilization and its schools, 
and it is treated in the masterly style of which the 
Yeo se aman mind of its author is capable. Dr. Harris 

shown what no other writer has in so clear and 
practical a manner,the true relations of psychology to the 
education of youth. He presents a psychology that 
shows how all the activities of life, social or otherwise, 
react on the child and the man to develop them. He 
educative influences, not only of school work 
but of the family, industrial occupations, of play and 
work, of state, church, and of all national life. His book 
is a masterpiece of psychologic and pedagogical litera- 


i 


Eastern Journeys. 


Some Notes of Travel in Russia, in the Cau- 
casus, and to Jerusalem. By CHARLES A. 
Dana. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


No one could have been better equipped for such a 
journey than the observant, cultured, and much- 
traveled author, who improved his be pr to the 
full. The result isa delightful of travels which 
pictures many unf; phases of life and .describes 
unhackneyed journeys. 


The Story of Life in the Seas. 
By Sypnry J. Hickson. Illustrated. 16mo. 


Cloth, 40 cents. 
This is a clear and simple exposition of. the salient 
features of marine life, aided by useful illustrations. 


REVISED TO DATE, 
The Great Work on Chemistry. 


Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s 


Chemistry. 
(The Inorganic Division.) 
Beery teaches cf chnenistey know the “oteney Aid 


sees ets cae eS wa, SO be 
emet compte ae tae ne 
division of tte work, Volumes I and II, up to date. 
Volume I:—Non METALLIC ELEMENTS—has 

“been im by 120 pages. ieee po 
Volume Il. —MzTats—formerly in two parts, 
‘ pe revised to date. 


now appears 
InorGANic Division (Revised).. Vol. I.—Non- 


Metallic Elements, $5.00; Vol. II.—Metals, 
$5.00. 8vo, cloth. Fully Illustrated. 








Modern English Literature. 
By Epmunp Gossg, Hon. M. A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Literatures of the 
World Series. Uniform with ‘‘ Ancient 
Greek Literature,” by GILBERT MuRRAY 
and ‘‘ French Literature,” by EpwarpD 
DowDEN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


i. wing ec | no living man is more competent than Mr, 
Gosse to te a popular and yet scholarly history of 
English literature. . . . The greater part of his life has 
been given up to the study and criticism of the English 
literature of the past, and he has a learned and balanced 
enthusiasm for every writer who has written excellently 
in English.”—London Saturday Review. 

book is extremely readable—more readable, in 
fact, than any other volume dealing with this vast sub- 
ject that we can call to mind.” —London Times. 

“Mr. Gosse has been remarkably successful in 
bringing into focus and proportion the salient features 
of this vast and varied theme. We have read the 
not only with pleastire but with a singular emotion.”— 
London Dailv Chronicle. 





IN PRESS, 


_ Italian Literature. 

By RicHarp GarneETT, C. B,, LL.D. A 
new volume in the Literatures of the World 
Series, edited by EpMunD GossE. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Dr, Garnett’s abundant scholarship and power of dis- 
crimination have furnished an admirable equipment for 
the prepesetice of this needed work. In peo dea 9 the 
broad field of Italian literature he has not confined him- 
self simply to a few masterpieces, but, without burden- 
ing his story with details, he indicates characteristic 

hases and — movements, which are happily 
llustrated. is work is clear, interesting, and in- 
forming. 





Evolution and Effort 
And their Relation to Religion and Politics. 
By Epmonp KELLy, M.A.,F.G.S. Mew 
Edition, with a discussion of recent political 
events in New York. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


of this ’s latest struggles for pure government.” — 
Goce ends Event Ce cette Sep ibgt 


The book i ot = § clear in gp ha and delightful 
a who take an interest in questions other 
than they shall eat and what they shall drink.”— 
New York World. 


The Disaster. 

A Romance of the Franco-Prussian War. By 
PauL and VICTOR MARGUERITTE. 12mo., 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“This powerful picture of the of the Army of the 
Rhine, by tre sone of one ot Mee wh did. their 
duty, is among the finest ; of war that have 
been London 


than Zola’s 
a after all, the untold advantage of 
everything, un oa in ‘ The Disaster” saw 
mensity "the : 


$ 8 
gm , they waited and watched for the curtain 
fall.”--London * 















By AG 


strong, realistic, and never sensational. 
of real war, and as a pitiless portrayal of Greek incom- 
petence, it has the 


h, 
Cotkos of the traged 


preciate his pieeee as painted b 
amusing, se! 


renderi 
—New York 


thoroughly entertaining story of rural and 
“It is written for this country, and with full knowledge life. 


By T. GALLon, author of ‘“ Tatterley.”’ 


ex’ 
first sey *Tatterley,’ are more than fu 
novel, ‘A Prince of 








gE, A. Fowuer, A. R.C.S., 
and J. Gore, M. R. I. A. A 
new volume in the Concise Knowledge 
Library. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 

“Adequate and concise, an admirable review and 


history of the subject. Altogether a model of a lar 
wer en ary instraction.”—Padl Mall Conette. 


The Broom of the War-God. 


A Story of the Recent War between the Greeks 


and Turks. By Henry NogEt BRalLsForD. 
t2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
‘** A book of decidedly unusual quality. It is vivid, 
As a picture 


delity and sharpness of a photo- 
Its realism is so genuine that we feel the full 
y.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


A Voyage of Consolation. 

By Mrs, E. C. Corts (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
Author of ‘*A Social Departure,” ‘* An 
American Girl in London,” **‘ His Honour 
and a Lady.” etc. [Illustrated. - 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“ Anyone who has met the eying Aa will ap- 
rs. Cotes. He is 
iom uninteresting.”—Chicago Tribune. 
“Humorous incidents and conversations abound, 
yt age of the book a pleasant pastime.” 
imes. 


RECENT ISSUES IN APPLETONS* 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


This Little World. 


A Novel. By D. Curistrz Murray. No. 236, 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Murray is at his best in this a and 
ai 


rtistic 
“The author interests us by the delicacy of his 


char- 
acterizations, . . . Itis pleasantto congratulate him.’ 
London Academy. - 


ty. 


A Prince of Mischance. 

No. 
234, Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. . 


pectations which were raised by Mr. Gallon’s 
inhis new 
schance.’”—St. James’s Gazette. 


A Passionate Pilgrim. 


;,|By Percy WHITE, author of ‘‘Mr. Bailey, 


‘ Martin,” “‘Corruption,” etc:. . No..235, Ap- 


pletons’ Town and Country Library. . 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. pcos 
“The ‘ s tertai: uality of Mr, - 
Percy White's work fe tuewaned ie oA Passionate . 
Pilgrim.’”—London Literary World. ; 








These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 






(Send for a copy, free, of Appletons’ Bulletin of Spring Announcements.) 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Doubleday & McClure Co.’s New Books. 


THE SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By HENRY GEORGE. 


(Second edition now ready.) His latest and greatest work, on which he spent the final years of his life. The vital parts of the work 

were completed and revised for the press, and the book is issued exactly as he left it. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, photogravure portrait, 585 

pages. $2.50. In the introduction he calls it : 

‘* The science which treats of the nature of wealth and the laws of its production and distribution ; that is to say, of matters which absorb the larger part of 
the thought and effort of the vast majority of us—THE GETTING OF A LIVING.” 

is any subject on which Henry George thought long and earnestly it is political economy, and we may rest satisfied, therefore, that in this book he 

has given us some of his best and most maiure thoughts.” —/. p Herald. 5 

“This work of his, outclassing all others from his pen, will be welcomed as a distinct addition to the few really great works in its field.”—Philadelphia Call. 

















HOW TO STUDY SHAKESPEARE. 
By WituiaM H. FLEmInG, with an introduction by W. J. Rolfe, 
Litt. D. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages, with wide margins for reader’s 
notes, $1.00. 
‘‘ For those who know no language but their own there is as much intellect- 


THE OPEN BOAT AND OTHER STORIES. 
By STEPHEN CRANK, author of “Red Badge of Courage,” 
‘€Third Violet,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 374 pages, $1.00. 


Mr Crane has written nothing stronger and more original than these short 
stories. They are individual, realistic, and dramatic. y are likely to re- 
peat the sensation raised by ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” 





ual eyes tee be got from the study of his (Shakespeare’s) works as from that 
of the of any, I had almost said all, of the great writers of antiquity.”— 
James Russell Lowell. 


THE SPIRIT OF SWEETWATER. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. Portrait and three photogravures of draw- 
ings by W. L. Taylor. A pretty love tale of Colorado. 16mo, 
flexible cloth. 50 cents. 


A MINISTER OF THE WORLD. 


authorities. 


gilt, $1.50. 





and later leader of a rescue movement in lower New Yo'k. life-size. 





to writings of POE, IRVING, HAWTHORNE. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 
By Ipa M. TARBELL. 
of Napoleon” is what the book has been called by the Aighest 

250 illustrations, including all the most famous por- | 

traits and paintings connected with Napoleon’s career. 8vo, cloth, 


By NELTJE BLANCHARD. 


ara ATWATER Mason. Portrait and three photogravures BIRD NEIGH BORS. 
of drawings by W. T. Smedley. 16mo, flexible cloth. 50 cents. Third Eaition. 
A young minister as village pastor, head of a city congregation, Burroughs. 


Fifty-two full-page colored plates, many of them 
8vo, cloth, 350 pages, $2.00. 


MORE LITTLE SASTERPIECES. Edited by BLISS PERRY. 
New Volumes devoted to the best writings of FRANKLIN, WEBSTER, LINCOLN. Each book contains photogravure portrait of 
the author. 18mo, flexible cloth, gilt top, 30 cents each; flexible leather, 60 cents. Volumes previously issued in th's series, devoted 


A New Edition. 


‘“*The best short life 


Introduction by Johm 








DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., PUuBLISHERs, 


141-1655 East 25th Street, New York. 











KOREA AND HER NEIGHBORS. 


By ISABELLA L. BIRD BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


A Narrative of travel, with an accountof the Recent Vicissitudes and present Position of the Country. Second 
34 Illustrations from original photographs, two Maps, and Appendices 
orea, 8vo, cloth, $2.00, 


Korea is so satisfying in its presentation of the facts of nature and man in Korea as they are to-day. 


with a Index, 
Preface by Sir W, C. Hituisr, late British Consul-General for 
“ No other 
a 





but of travel and observation. Yet, in its discussions of the forces and euvironment which have 
1s handilluminating . . . Mrs. Bishop, as all readers of her hooks know, has a 
her travels both in Korea and among the Russians with all the arta of rhetoric and the merit 
book yet printed gives so c! a picture of Russian enterprise at Viadivostock and along the 


a © it families every year. . . . Pictures, m index, and all that is nec: s- 
student as well as generai reader, make this an unusually nteresting and valuable work.”— 


The Gist of Japan. 





A Cycle of Cathaway ; 


The i and Missions. By Rev. R. Or. China, &§ 

Perry, A.M ition, with Inde. '. ,» South and North. With Personal 
phe nif $:.93 ad Index, ilustrated. Reminiscences, By W. A, P. Martin, D.D., LU.D., 
Lg » 98-35. President Emeritus of the Imperial Tungwen College, 

‘nent tich in reading of the best authorities and ge su; | Peking. With 7o illustrations from photographs and 
capetenen, tale of Oe be countEY, aud of |  2ative drawings, a Map, and an x, 2d Edition, 


‘and 
Garlsclan taiesion work. Photons is that of & caukelicnnine. | 8¥0, cloth, decorated, $2.00. 
is charitable and 


aad of a and scholarly person who “ 2x-President Martin is well qualified by long residence 
cautious.” —THE NaTion. and ‘nuswadly varied exnenweaee on amary, iplo 
“This is one of that number of books, ever too few, born | and educator, to tell us of the real life and thought of China.” 
ane settee aes & gunael cxtace cle |e. 
Omicaco . | “No student of Eastern affairs 


afford to neglect th 
th Dr. Williams's Middle 
on China.” —OUTLOOK. 


om," as an euthoritative 
Chinese Characteristics. 





By Rev. Artuur H. Surru, D.D., for twenty-five a 
*, ie Chine ‘With x6 full-page t il. 
lustrations, and index. 6th thousand. - ~ Edi- 
tion, %vo, cloth, $1.25, 

“It is be es «og et book that it is both 

tntaretng aod vatabe. Toone that awe Oe 

and a pretty careful survey of it confirms that opin. 
INDEPENDENT. 








For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 
NEW YORK: 
CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 


156 and 158 Fifth Ave. 


TORONTO: 154 Yonge St. 





When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 


A Great Book 


Free to Serve 
A Tale of Colonial New York 


By E. RAYNER 
PRICE, $1.50 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: “The book 
is not the work of a novice ; it is fascinating, strong and 
of the highest moral tone. . . . The characters are 
finely delineated, the varied and rapidly shifting scenes 
are pictured with the skill of an artist and the pure 
moral tone is carried through the whole like a golden 
thread, We advise all to read the book.” 

MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON says: ‘It 
is a great book, and one of the few great books of 1897. 
It combines a most thrilling story with the most con- 
sistent, admirable character-drawing, a combination 
one seems seldom to find in these days.” 

“*Free to Serve’ is fully as interesting and as well 
written as Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne.’ ”—Raochester 
Post Express. 

CLINTON ROSS says: ‘‘ The proof of a long book is 
in the reading of it. . . . The author, an artist, never 
once obtrudes her personality. The life of the actors is 
cleverly real; but the high distinction of Freé to Serve 
is its realization of humanity. It’s a notable book—so 
much better than Hugh Wynne that, if the publishers’ 
claim for that book be true—this novel is greater—it is 


"| certainly one of the American novels of the year. And 


Dutch America has had no better presentation than E. 
RAYNER’S in Free to Serve.” 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


COPELAND AND DAY 
BOSTON 
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HIS UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 


| ROBERT BURNS. 





ROBERT BURNS AND MRS. DUNLOP. Correspondence now published for the first time. With elucidations by WiLLIAM WALLACE, 


editor of Robert Chambers’s ‘‘ Life and Works of Robert Burns.” 


etc., $5.00. 
of the 


views upon religion 
of Burns by his correspondent. 


A NEW ESTIMATE OF DICKENS. | 


CHARLES DICKENS. A Critical Study. By Gzorce GissiNG, 
author of ‘‘ In the Year of Jubilee,” ‘‘ The Whirlpool,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

A remarkably lucid and instructive estimate of Dickens from the view-point 
of prosperity ; a consideration, after the event, of his purpose, his career, and 


—— activity as a man and writer, by one remarkably well fitted for the 
task. 





Two volumes, boxed, with photogravure frontispieces and facsimilies, 


The letters poet which are now about to see the light for the first time are of very great value. They throw a flood of — upon the last years of Burns’s life, 
and indicate among other things that a serious effort was made to secure for him a position as a professor in the University of Edin' i 
th a precision which is not to be found in the letters that have hitherto been published. They also put ina new and unexpected 


They likewise state Burns’s 
light the “‘ desertion ’ 


| THE GRACO-TURKISH WAR. 


WITH THE CONQUERING TURK. By G. W. STEEVENs, 
author of ‘‘The Land of the Dollar.” 8vo, cloth, with maps, 
$2.00. 

“‘The most entertaining of the volumes we have had about the Ten Weeks’ 
Campaign in the spring. . . . It gives brightly, and without any desperate striving 
after realism, a vivid idea of what a correspondent with the Turkish forces in 
Thessaly went through.”—London Times. 





| Z7HE PRINCE DORLEANS BOOK OF TRAVEL. | 





FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. Being a Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the Far East. 


By Prince HENRI D’ORLEANS. Translated 


from the French. One volume, fully illustrated, royal 8vo, cloth, $5.00 me?. 
“A welcome contribution to our a of a region that has much of interest in its ethnology and its geography, as well as in its politics. Prince Henri-has 


made a contribution toward a solution of the prob! 
tial appendices—to 
translation is excellent.”—London 


WISDOM AND DESTINY. 


Essays. By the author of “ Princess Maleine,” etc., etc. 
from the French. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


Times. 


Translated 





. “ These essays, which are in the same vein 
4 by Maurice Maeterlinck. | as his seviows volume of essays, present 

Maeterlinck in the character of a philosopher 
They are mystical, but very beautiful. 





and an esthetician. 





m of the sources of the great rivers which a will value. The narrative is full of interest, while the substan- 
phical, zodlogical, botanical, linguistic, and archzeological—give the work a substantial value. There are numerous excellent illustrations. The 


COMPANIONS OF THE SORROWFUL WAY. 


By the author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” etc., etc. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 





A book of religious meditations in the same vein 





as in ‘‘The Upper Room,” now in its 25th thousand | By Ian Maclaren. | 
in this country alone. It will be ready in time for 
Easter. 


| Z7HE BOOKMAN’S LITERARY YEAR-BOOK. | 





A GUIDE TO THE YEAR’S LITERATURE. 12mo, cloth, with 50 illustrations, $1.25. 


With the facilities offered to them in connection with their literary 


Rank: hiich 





g' The 
taining, and instructive year-book of literature and the important literary events of the past year ‘1897). 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HUSBANDS. 


the + rs are enabled to promise the public an accurate, enter- 


A STRIKING NOVEL. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE SEA. 


A Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of ‘‘ Patience Sparhawk.” | A Tale of the Forecastle. By JoszpH ConraD, author of ‘‘ Almayer’s 


etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


In this story Mrs. Atherton depicts a well-defined and easily recognized type of | 


warm-hearted, loyal, impulsive womanhood, unconventional to a certain extent, 


but, withal, high-bred and possessing the faculty of readily adapting herself to new 


conditions and environment. 


Folly,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The story is full, and over-full, of admirable qualities. Thrilling incidents, 
marvellous descriptive passages, combine with breadth and understanding, and a 
wonderful power of characterization. This book is published in England under the 
title of “‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus,” 


| 4 NEW WORK BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. i 





FOLKS FROM DIXIE. Short Stories. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated by E. W. Kemble, $1.25. 


These short stories foo him to be possessed of gifts of a ve! 
delicate characterization. It 


ry high order in another direction. 
was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Kemble should illustrate this book 


By Paut LauRENCE DunBAR, author of ‘‘ Lyrics of Lowly Life.” With cover in two colors. 


There are, in these charming sketches, pathos, humor, and a 


Two New Religious Books : 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. A Study of the Christian Revela- 


tion. By Henry E. RICHARDS. - 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





THE HOLY FATHER AND THE LIVING CHRIST. By 
the Rev. PeTER TaYLor Forsytu, D.D. 16mo. cloth, soc. 


| ZHE HOLY BIBLE—Polychrome Edition. | 





THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. Translated by Professor C. H. 
Toy, Harvard University. Printed in colirs. 8vo, cloth. 


(To be ready in April.) 


THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS. Translated by S. R. Driver, 
.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 8vo, cluth (Ready in April.) 


Recently Published : 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES. Translated by 
the Rev. G, F. Moors, D D., Andover Theo- 


logical Seminary. Cloth, $1.25 met. . H, Furngss. 





THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Translaedj| THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET 
Professor JULIUS WELLHAUSEN and Dr. 
Cloth, $2.50 et. 


ISAIAH. Translated by the Rev. T. K. 
CuEynzE, D.D. Cloth, $2.50 #ef?. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


A Story of Land and Sea in the Days of the Revolution. By 
Cyrus TowNsSEND Brapy, Archdeacon of Pennsyivania. 
I2mo, $1.25. 

‘* As a romance the story will satisfy the most fastidious in the variety of 
incident and the charm of its love story, and as a direct transcript from the 


history of the day, it is unsurpas for accuracy and hic interest.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. — Gapsteses 


TALES OF THE CITY ROOM. 


By ELizaBeTH G. JORDAN. 1I2mo. $1.00. 


These ten newspaper stories present vividly some of the more striking 
hases of journalistic life in a great city, as seen by a woman reporter. 

me be comedy, tragedy or romance, Miss Jordan writes with a 
simple directness that is convincing. 





YOUNG BLOOD. 


By E. W. Hornunc, author of ‘‘My Lord Duke,” ‘‘The Rogue’s 
March,” etc. 1I2mo, $1.25. 


“A spirited and entertaining tale of mystery. The story is first rate—the 


' best, in fact, that Mr. Hornung has written since ‘‘ The Rogue’s March.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


TALES OF UNREST. 


By JoszPH CONRAD, 12mo, $1.25. Ready March 26. 


The Spectator declares that Mr. Conrad is a “ writer of genius,” and speaks 
of the impressive showing in his former books, of his “ intimate knowledge of 
the Malay Archipelago.” This new volume of short stories with a range of 
scene from London Malaysia, illustrates well the author’s powerful and 
dramatic methods of writing. 












Novels and Stories by “Q” «a. T. quiter-coucn. 


Nine volumes, each 12mo, $1.25. The set in a box, $11.00. 
“« He is among the most imaginative and poetic of the later English novelisis.” 


The Splendid Spur. _ Wandering Heath. Troy Town. 
Dead [lan’s Rock. I Saw Three Ships. Noughts and Crosses. 
The Blue Pavilions. The Delectable Duchy. Adventures in Criticism. 


In the ten years since the appearance of his first book, Mr. Quiller-Couch has advanced to a position in the foremost rank of 
modern fiction writers, and the wide demand for a collection of his works is met by this first uniform edition. The standing he has 
won was well shown by the fact that he was selected to complete Stevenson’s ‘St. Ives,”—a ‘‘dangerous and difficult task,” 
which he accomplished so as to call forth the strongest praise from Zhe Atheneum, and the other most eminent critical journals. 




















AULD LANG SYNE. 


By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAx MOLLER, author of ‘‘The 
Science of Language,” etc. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


“ A unique volume of reminiscences by a character of international fame 
some lively, some sentimental—and all delightfully entertaining.”—New York 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC ? 


Suggestions to Persons Desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical 
Art. By W. J. HENDERSON. 12mo, $1.00 met. 

“It is to lovers of music who are ignorant of technical matters that Mr. 
Henderson has written his book, and they will be grateful to him for the clear- 
ness of the exposition, the fulness of thought, the authority born of knowl- 


edge and ex, . Recently there have been several books treating on the 
same s' but that of Mr. Henderson stands easily first.”—Boston day 


How to Listento [usic. By H.E. Kreusier. Seventh Edition. 
I2mo, $1.25 net. 


THE WORKERS: THE EAST. 


By WALTER A. WyckorFr. With Illustrations, 12mo, $1.25. 


‘Of not merely intense interest, but also of great value. Mr. Wyckoff has 
the gift of vivid description and clear statement, and he has given us the ex- 
ternal condition of the workers’ lives.”—Prof. J. W. Jenxs, in Citizen. 





EMERSON, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By JoHN JAY CHAPMAN. I2mo, $1.25. 


Contents: Emerson—Walt Whitman—A Study of Romeo 
—Michael Angelo’s Sonnets—The Fourth Canto of the in- 
ferno—Robert Browning—Hobert Louis Stevenson. 

“ As full of cleverness as an is full of meat . , , Every page has 
something striking and forceful.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


NAPOLEON Ill. AND HIS COURT. 
By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. With portraits. I2mo. $1.50. 


The author is bye seg ran of qualified to write of this period, from the ac- 
cession of Eugénie to the birth of the Prince Imperial in 1856, which takes in 
the Crimean War and the Great Exposition of 1855. It is the second volume in 
a series on the Second Empire. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Louls Napoleon and Mademoiselle de Montijo. With 
portraits. 12mo. $1.50. 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, ex-President of the United States. 

I2mo, $1.50. 

“The present book is entitled to serious consideration. Few persons have 
been in a position to write from such full knowledge and ex nce as ex- 
President Harrison, and the result is an extremely readable, entertaining, and 
su ve volume. . . . The book should have a wide circulation, as it is 
highly interesting and instructive.”—Epwarp W. Cotig, in The Bookman. 
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The Secret of Whitman’s Following 


Tue remark of a man-of-letters which Miss Perry quotes 
in her pleasant skit on Whitmania, in a recent Critic (26 
Feb. )—namely, that he hoped to live to see the Whitman 
bubble burst, —set me to musing again upon the merits and 
characteristics of this much debated poet. 

I think the day is past when the bursting of the Whitman 
bubble might be predicted with any degree of confidence. 
A bubble that has steadily grown for over forty years and 
that has withstood the pressure of the inflation of friends 
from within and the determined assault of foes from with- 
out, is not likely to collapse in a hurry. It suggests the 


inquiry whether or not Whitman’s fame is really of the bub- 
ble kind. The truth is, a reputation of the bubble sort al- 
ways bursts of its own accord, give it a little time. The 
Tupper bubble, which had its brief day when some of us 
were young—where is it? Macaulay no doubt hastened the 
collapse of the Montgomery bubble; but who now believes 
it could have withstood the stress of time? If the merits of 
Keats, Wordsworth, Tennyson had been of this filmy sort, 
how long ago we should have heard the last of them. In the 
long run criticism does not make or break, tho’ it may 
hasten. An iridescent film of pretty words and fancies, 
holding nothing but the breath of a feeble, commonplace 
nature, how long can it withstand the wear and tear of this 
world? I think one is safe in saying that at least two-thirds 
of the poetic and other literature of any given period is of 
this sort. Criticism pierces it, or time evaporates it. But 
the real reputations are of another order; they are more like 
the solid, steadily flowing currents, with which bubbles are 
but surface accidents. Piercing or trampling upon these is 
like Xerxes lashing the sea with chains. I think time has 
shown that Whitman is of this class. The critics have 
driven through him as it were with a coach and four and 
with outriders and a flourish of trumpets, and with deter- 
mined fury and vindictiveness, and yet behold the placid, 
the reunited, the augmenting waters! never even roily, 
though perhaps obscured at times with drift upon their sur- 
face, always flowing, always at heart limpid and refreshing, 
and making, as I have before said, in my opinion, one of the 
major poetic currents of our literature. 

One reason why I think Whitman is likely to last, is that 
he contains such a world of suggestion, both poetic and 
philosophical; so much food for thought as well as for emotion. 
Not the masses who want their thoughts and their poetry 
ready-made, but a limited number of readers will always go to 
him for the poetic and intellectual impulse, for the stimulus 
which he holds towards larger views and a more robust taste. 
It is quite true that he does not give us perfect poems, so 
much as he gives us the materials of poetry, the touch that 
awakens the poetic thrill, the epithet, the line that suddenly 
irradiates a mass of prosy material and makes it food for the 
imagination. He is, so to speak, full of the yeast and 
leaven of poetry, but the reader who has no grist of his own 
will find him very unsatisfactory. Most of us, I say, want 
our poetry ready-made, we have been taught to expect it 
ready-made; but Whitman knew what he was doing when 
he, for the most part, limited himself to poetic suggestion 
and left the reader to make much or little of it, as he was 
able or saw fit. The elements of poetry and of philosophy 
are latent, or germinal and potential in his pages as they are 
in nature, and as much depends upon what we bring to 
them in the one case as in the other. The ever active, the 
always dominating principle in Whitman is the principle of 
life, of that which grows, expands, multiplies, and makes 
even evil and death subserve its purpose. Beauty is no 


more an end with him than it is with nature; it is always 
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by the way, it follows but never leads. To turn out chiseled 
and polished works of art was no more his purpose than the 
purpose of the sunlight is to turn a dewdrop into a diamond 
or to turn a storm cloud into a rainbow; but to fertilize the 
spirit, to quicken love and sympathy, to kindle courage and 
hope, to dispel the fumes of pessimism and despair; in short, to 
bring spring and summer again to man’slife, or to show them 
as always here. This, I suppose, is the same as saying that 
his ends were moral and ethical rather than literary or art- 
istic; yet it is easy to draw the lines too sharply here. He 
is moral, as every true artist is, without having a moral, and 
he is unliterary only as life and nature are unliterary; he is 
not a perfume, but a breeze from the hills or the shore. 

The personal following of Whitman, the love he inspired 
in his life, and the converts and disciples he made and still 
makes, through his book, throw light on his character and 
aims. Prof. Dowden has said that vital personal contact 
with Whitman is essential to a true knowledge of him. Prof. 
Triggs of Chicago University puts it still stronger when he 
says that ‘‘ personal absorption ” in Whitman is the price of 
understanding him, and that, from the nature of the case, 
judicial criticism must forever find him a sealed book. 
Wordsworth spoke the same thought when he said of his 
poet, that ‘‘you must love him ere to you he will seem 
worthy of your love.” The personal element is paramount 
in ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” the man is all in all. In Milton, in 
Tennyson, the poet is all in all. We do not much concern 
ourselves about the man; thestimulus we get is intellectual 
and esthetic. Weare scarcely more occupied with the person- 
ality of the writer than we are with the personality of the man 
of pure science when we read his work; our pleasure and profit 
are in the result of his art. In Shakespeare we concern our- 
selves with the man not at all; he eludes us entirely; he is like 
a mighty disembodied artistic intelligence. Whitman is exactly 
at the other pole; everything in his work is overlaid with 
Whitman the man; he himself is the enclosing motif of the 
work; we see and feel and realize everything through him; the 
poetic truth is less significant than the human truth; the artist, 
the poet, is completely lost in the man; the stimulus he gives 
us is more that of life and real things. Hence if we do not suc- 
ceed in establishing something like vital personal relations 
with him through his work, if we do not feel towards him as 
towards a man, a great benificent human personality, we shall 
miss the main thing. And, curiously enough, this is the way to 
find the poet; we can only find him after we have found the 
man. If we look for the poet and consider him as the main 
factor or upshot of the work, as we do in the case of other 
poets, we shall have difficulties; we shal! find but little care- 
fully wrought verse, or finished verse architecture; we shall 
find but few things that can stand on their independent 
poetic merits alone. We shall indeed find passages of rare 
poetic beauty, ‘‘ countless clear and perfect phrases,” as John 
Addington Symonds says, ‘‘which are hung like golden 
medals of consummate workmanship and incised form, in 
rich clusters over every poem he produced,” but we shall not 
find the cunning craftsmanship, the carved form, the balanced 
and perfect wholes, that the builders of the lofty rhyme 
give us. Whitman indeed builds nothing; rather does he 
grow something, suggest something, point the way to some- 
thing, which we are to find in and through himself. 
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He has not a new theory of life to offer to the world, 
but a new and larger type of character to exploit. Every- 
thing is reduced to will and impulse. He shows us 
the world in the light of a greater love and wider charity, 
a deeper sympathy, a more robust faith, than we have been 
used to. He shows us America, he shows us sex, he shows 
us the body, he shows us workingmen and trades and occu- 
pations, and cohtemporary events in the light of the new 
democratic spirit that is now shaping the world, and this 
spirit speaking through the largest human personality and 
fired with poetic enthusiasm. In Emerson we see life 
through the transcendental spirit; in Carlyle through the 
heroic spirit; or the spirit of hero-worship; in Arnold through 
the classic spirit, in Victor Hugo through the romantic 
spirit; in Whitman we see it through the democratic spirit, and 
for the first time with anything like adequate power and 
composure. Democracy has spoken before, many times, but 
never before with the same nonchalance, the same pride and 
self-reliance, the same faith and optimism. In them it looks 
the old order of things, the old feudal and aristocratic tra- 
ditions, in the face, with a pride, a hauteur, a composure, 
equal to their own. It is not democracy and America that 
are on trial now; it is democracy and America sitting in 
judgment and reconsidering the awards of life and history; 
democracy and America not in opposition, but in accept- 
ance and possession and imbued with the world-spirit. It 
is impossible to narrow Whitman to a mere doctrinaire, or 
to any cult. He does not stand for any one thing, but for 
a multitude of things; he is not the prisoner or the slave of 
any theory or. idea; he escapes every moment from the 
private and particular into the universal; he is not so much 
a thinker as he is the cause of thought in others; he gives us 
fresh intellectual oxygen; he does not formulate ideas so 
much as he brings to bear the ideal; emotion, intuition, 
will, characterize his work. All is fluid, expanding, develop- 
ing. The philosophy, the doctrine, is potential and not 
present. Hence he leaves all free, as he found it, but 
charged with love and meaning. 

How shall we reconcile the personal following which 
Whitman the man inspired, and the personal absorption 
which Whitman the poet demands and favors, with the 
disinterestedness of pure letters? We cannot reconcile them. 
We cannot simply admire Whitman as we do the classic 
poets, and cannot assume and hold an attitude toward him 
of critical impartiality; we cannot take the work and leave 
the man out. The work is not something apart by itself, 
detached thoughts, rounded and completed poems; it is 
valuable and significant only as the incarnation of a man, 
and when we accept it we are accepting a man, a character, 
a personality that will surely influence our lives. His book 
does not beget in us the esthetic mood, but the human 
sympathetic mood. In his life, inhis daily walks and con- 
versation, Whitman’s attitude towards his fellows was that 
of love and comradeship; and in his ‘‘ Leaves” it is the 
same; never the scholar, the critic, the mere thinker, the 
professional poet, the didactic teacher, but always the 
brother, the lover, the comrade; always concrete, human 
and spiritual relations. Hence his personal following; 
hence the character of a gospel which his work possesses, 
the discipleship which it begets. Here and there it comes 
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to a reader like a revelation, he experiences something like 
a sudden conversion; and whereas he came to laugh or to 
carp, he goes away to love and rejoice. 

In Shakespeare we have the master type of the disinterested 
artist; we get in his work a pure impersonal product; the man 
eludes us completely, he is mighty as an absolute creative 
imagination. He has no message, he makes no disciples, but 
the whole world does him homage. In him art justifies itself 
and is its own excuse for being. Art for art’s sake is a saying 
we readily accept in connection with Shakespeare, but not so 
readily when exemplified by a lesser poet. 

The master type of the i/lerested artist, of the poet in 
whom the personal element dominates, is, according to my 
standard, Whitman. And, curiously enough, as extremes 
meet, Whitman is as disinterested in his way as Shakespeare in 
his; that is, he is as little intent upon inoculating his reader 
with a particular set of ideas, or confining him to a special 
point of view. All he is intent upon is in giving you him- 
self—himself ‘‘before custom or law.” But as this self is of 
the largest, most heroic type, as it is a kind of personified 
humanity, identifying itself with all classes and races and 
conditions of men; in brief, as it is democracy taking on the 
human form and features, and speaking ‘‘the word of the 
modern, the word en masse,” the final influence of his work 
is toward freedom and independence. He boasts that not- 
withstanding his exacting claims, he has left all free, and he 
charges that no system or school or cult be founded upon 
him. His message is, indeed, the message of freedom, of 
absolute unrestraint; yet he sets law over all. 

He is radically religious without having a religion; he is 
philosophic without having a philosophy; he is a philan- 
thropist who leads no reform. (This may be said of all 
great artists.) He is personal without.being special; he is 
interested without being exclusive; he has a message with- 
out being a doctrinaire; he is revolutionary without being 
tebellious; he inculcates egotism, while he illustrates altru- 
ism; he is of to-day, while yet he implies yesterday, and 
forecasts to-morrow; he is of the new world while yet he 
salutes the old; he is Walt Whitman, while yet he is all men. 
Thus is he larger than any definition we can give of him; 
thus does he escape from the hands that would hold him 
and appropriate him. Thus through the personal and the 
local does he conduct us to the impersonal and the universal. 

It is Whitman’s magnitude, his composite character, the 
breadth of his sympathies and his almost cosmic charity and 
acceptance that save him. His defects so called, his ego- 
tism, his coarseness, his structurelessness, his bare realism, 
his long lists and enumerations, would have ruined a lesser 
man. Strip the minor poet of his art, and what have you 
left? Whitman ventures among the poets without any art, 
as that term is commonly used, without any singing robes 
at all, but in his everyday workingman’s garb, hoping to make 
up for it by the richness of his human equipment, and con- 
fronting us with a man where we had looked for a poet. 
His French critic, Gabriel Sarrazin, said he was above art. 
I should rather say he was independent of art—meaning, of 
course, formal or extrinsic art. In any case, he challenges 
and provokes inquiry, and will repay it as few poets will. 

Joun Burroveus. 
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** The Old Rome and the New ’”’ 
And Other Studies. By W. J. Stillman. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


‘* How shall I recognize Stillman, on the steamer ?” asked 
an intending voyager of the Zridune correspondent at Paris. 
‘‘Oh! when you see a tall man who is everywhere at once, 
present my card.” Quello alto signore, as he was known in 
Rome in those days, was soon descried, and as he instantly 
disappeared in the fore-chains, the identity was proven. 

The above incident is brought to mind in reading the pa- 
per entitled ‘‘ The Subjective of It,” which contains this re- 
markable passage:—‘‘ Don’t you know that the inertia of 
spirit is motion, as that of matter is rest.” To those ac- 
quainted with the man, this expression reads as his own 
Apologia. We are the more impressed with the idea when 
we remember how many and how varied -have been his in- 
tellectual occupations, and what success he has achieved in 
all—how he began life as a painter, of the most advanced 
school—how his restless spirit yearned for a wider field, to 
the end that he laid aside the brush for the pen, like Theo- 
phile Gautier, or Ruskin, and flung himself upon the troubled 
waters of journalism. And all this he did with such éclat 
as to bewilder his friends, by whom he was finally summed 
up as follows: ‘‘ We don’t know whether Stillman is best as 
a painter or as a writer. What we do know is, that he is 
the most charming talker alive!” And now, as if in fur- 
therance of this characterization, we are invited to a feast of 
some ten talks on themes as varied as his avocations. 

His preface is unique, and if ever an Anthology of Pre- 
faces should be made, it deserves to stand among them. 
Into something like two pages, while professing only to give 
a brief etiology of the subjects treated, he nevertheless con- 
veys a good deal of his own personality, with his habits of 
thought, and, withal, a hint of that ,reverence for explicit 
truth, which was always his besetting virtue; the whole set 
forth with a modesty which is most winning. ‘Style, it is 
the man,” says Sainte-Beauve, and of Mr. Stillman one can 
aver that his literary methods reveal himself and the best of 
himself: a style clear, sinewy, nervous, suggestive rather 
than exhaustive. The paper that gives title to this book is 
the article upon Rome—the Old and the New. When we 
remember that the author was appointed Consul to Civita 
Vecchia by President Lincoln, has made the Orés 
“éterna his abode much of the time ever since, we can ac- 
count for the autobiographical flavor that pervades the paper. 
It is significant that, after half a lifetime spent in Rome, 
his opening sentence should read thus: ‘‘ There is some- 
thing in the fascination of Rome that escapes my power of 
analysis . . . It is not its history nor its topography, 
neither its architecture nor its art, that makes it what it is. 
Something of all these, perhaps, but beyond these a kind of 
spiritual polarity, which made it from the beginning 
the point to which turned whatever there was of aspiration 
in the Old World.” Something similar we find in Zola’s 
‘‘Rome,” when he speaks of the blood of the Cesars, the 
resolute passion for domination, the eternal dream of the 
Popes,—the wonderful re-vitalizing magnetism which will 
not let the ‘‘ Colossus” die. In presenting the usual con- 
trast between the development of Greece and Rome, our 
author concludes: ‘‘In Hellas, humanity found the expres- 
sion of the virtues and qualities, weak and strong, of its 
youth . . . In Rome humanity ‘came of age,’ as we 
say of a youth of twenty-one; judgment and power and 
common sense, the strong hand of empery, the fixed deter- 
mination of him who has found his vocation,—namely, to 
rule the world,—came to it.” 

In his youth Mr. Stillman was, like most thoughtful artists 
of that day, a great admirer of Ruskin; but one can see, in 
the paper devoted to a consideration of the Oxford professor, 
that the acolyte has partaken of the reaction which, in time, 
set in against Ruskin’s Canons of Criticism, even for those 
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who still cling to Ruskin the rhetorician. Therefore, the 
reader is prepared for such sentences as these: ‘‘ As an art- 
critic, he has been like one writing on the sea-sands; his 
system and his doctrines of art are repudiated by every 
thoughtful artist I know He once wrote of his 
opinions as not matters of opinion, but as positive know- 
ledge His intellect, with all its power and inten- 
sity, is of the purely feminine type.” Nor will the reader 
‘be surprised that, in giving two examples from Ruskin’s 
word-painting—namely, the description of a storm on the 
Alban Mount and of the Slave-ship from Truth of Water, 
Stillman should proceed to translate these passages into 
prose, with dismal comment. On the other hand, he de- 
fines Ruskin’s position as higher than that of art critic: de- 
claring that ‘‘ When we wish to compare Ruskin with men 
of his kind it must be with Plato or Savonarola, rather than 
with Hazlitt or Hamerton. Among the personal character- 
istics of his friend, illustrative of the latter’s whimsicality, 
Mr. Stillman relates that, having nearly completed a large 
study of the Mer de Glace, he found himself confronted with 
some technical difficulty in the composition. On Ruskin’s 
attention being called to the matter (which he had not of him- 
self noticed) he declared that nothing could be done with a 
subject which had in it such an awkward accident, and in- 
sisted on the painter's giving up the study, saying that he 
would not remain in Chamounix if the work were persisted in ! 

In his article on the Decay of Art, the author has brought 
a vast experience and much observation to bear upon his 
theme. Yet, while he admits the enormous advance.of the 
moderns in intellectuality, morality and civic condition, he 
deplores the degradation of art at their hands. This view 
makes his first proposition read like a paradox:—‘‘ Art is 
and always has been, in a sense, the exponent of the real 
character of a nation.” This thesis he struggles for some 
twenty pages to reconcile with historic truth, and, in the 
course of the effort, says many good things—all to the effect 
that co-incident with the decay of art have been the rise 
and progress of naturalism. To the common cry that the 
imitation of nature is the end of Art, he replies that ‘‘the 
end it is, but in another sense—its grave.” Wherein does 
this conclusion differ from the heart of Ruskin’s ethics 
and art-criticism; for though he insists upon literal ‘ fidel- 
ity to nature,” he reserves his praises for the boldest depart- 
ures therefrom. 

‘* A Few of Lowell’s Letters,” with their loving commen- 
tary, occupy nearly forty pages of this volume; yet so does 
their editor warm to his subject that these pages seem all 
too few for Lowell’s delighted admirer. Says Mr. Stillman: 
‘«It would be quite impossible for me to criticize Lowell’s 
work as I could that of a man I never knew: the halo of 
his personality surrounds the object of criticism, and makes 
the critical vision indistinct. I loved the man with a pas- 
sion no other man has awakened in me, one which often re- 
called to me the love of David for Jonathan.” In rendering 
tribute to Lowell’s great faculty for friendship, one author 
unconsciously reveals a like quality in himself. In connec- 
tion with these ‘‘ Letters” will be read with interest the 
story of ‘‘The Philosophers’ Camp,” an experience which 
led to the formation of the Adirondack Club, among whose 
members were Emerson, Lowell, Agassiz, Dr. Estes Howe, 
and others. Stillman, to the manor born, acted as guide 
on all occasions and undertook the details of this Robinson 
Crusoe life, and, as owning the more practical woodcraft, 
was even critical of Emerson’s misnomers in forestry. Sings 
Emerson in his reminiscent poem, 

«« The wood was sovran with centennial trees, 
Oak, cedar, maple, poplar, beech and fir, 
Linden and spruce. 
On which Stillman observes, ‘‘There is no oak, linden, or 
poplar in these forests. He had passed them in the Ausable 
valley, and probably forgot their exact habitat.” This refresh- 
ing chapter closes a book full of interest and variety. 
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A chapter devoted to the forest summering of a group of 
Concord sages and Boston transcendentalists could hardly 
fail of interest, when the participants undertake to re-enact 
the scenes described in the Leather-Stocking Tales, and so 
vivid is the description that one can almost smell the pines 
and hear the happy laughter of these immortal boys let out 
of school. But to advert once more to the author’s preface, 
perhaps the pleasantest passage between these covers is Mr, 
Stillman’s promise to tell, in the near future, the story of 
his life, with ‘‘some strange experiences in men and 
things.” 





Colonial Life Revivified 

Men, Women and Manners in Colonial Times. 
Fisher. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

IT HAS OFTEN been complained that as a nation we lack 
historical perspective. All other great people under the sun 
can look back to a period of heroes and demigods, who en- 
joyed the miraculous intervention of divinities especially de- 
voted to the effort of a tribe or clan. We, unfortunately, 
have no such past—for, surely, the mythology of the red 
man, whose extermination we have so satisfactorily accom- 
plished, cannot be counted as within the field of our gene- 
sis. The days of the writing of epics were well past when 
our national epic, the Revolution, was enacting. Our civili- 
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‘zation, being the latest, lacks that misty refraction in the 


backward vista, which is the glory of other nations, and 
which gives rise to the giantesque and grandiose, as attnb- 
utes of those far-seen ancestral figures present at the making 
In our retrospective survey, therefore, we have 
to deal with individuals essentially like ourselves. As in 
Montgomery’s poem, we can say—indeed, there is naught 
else to say—as between ourselves and our earliest ‘‘fore- 
bears ” in the land of our inheritance:— 
‘“‘ Mortal, how e’er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee.” 
We need, then, an historian who shall bring to the compila- 
tion of our nation’s diversified story a strong sense of humor, 
and a perception keen to detect the similarities as well as the 
contrarieties of a life and social organization so closely fore- 
running our own to-day. 

The author of ‘‘Men, Women and Manners in Colonial 
Times” is well qualified for his task, which in every way 
seems to be one congenial to himself. He has not con- 
structed his camel, after the German method, out of his own 
consciousness and by metaphysical reasoning; nor after the 
French method has he elaborated it with scientific pains- 
taking on the anatomical specimens preserved in the mu- 
seum; but he has, as it were, after right Anglo-Saxon fash- 
ion, pursued his game on the soil that produced it. He has, 
to a wonderful degree, revivified whatever material he has 
touched, whether it be the crabbed memorabilia of those 
precious inquisitors, the Cottons, Mathers, Sewalls and the 
like, or an entry in the journal of a Puritan maiden destined 
for a notable housekeeper, or a leaf from the experience of 
‘*An American Lady,” or the comment of some curious 
Gallic traveler like Chastellux—that indulgent and affable 
looker-on of Colonial life and customs, from Virginia to the 
Massachusetts hotbed of Puritanism. Through Mr. Fisher's 
genial method we are able to catch some familiar glimpses 
of our aii majores, which make them seem companionable 
human beings as well as doughty fighters and stern states- 
men as occasion required. He is determined that we shall 
see the Father of His Country not as the ‘‘stupid, wooden, 


- sanctimonious character” of popular acceptation; so, there- 


fore, we are entertained by the picture of a fox-hunting and 
even a horse-racing George Washington. Of Patrick Henry 
we learn that this worthy’s accomplishments were not, at 
least in his youth, confined to the study of rhetorical periods 
and the production of patriotic harangues; but that he could 
draw the rosined bow at the evening festivities of the Virginia 
plantation houses, and could cast a line in the trout-brooks 
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with the best proficients of Walton’s lazy art. To many 
readers the youthful William Penn will appear in a new light, 
when, after a sojourn in France, he develops as a ‘‘ Franco- 
maniac,” and, in the language of old Pepys, becomes a 
‘most modish person grown quite a fine gentleman.” But 
our author takes occasion to point out the fact that this 
early element of foreign training later conduced to the mas- 
terly success of the great Quaker diplomat, who thus com- 
bined in himself ‘‘ the characters of religious enthusiast and 
courtier,” holding both with perfect sincerity. 

The old chronicles which Mr. Fisher has examined to 
such good purpose are made to flutter their leaves at the 
most appetizing and suggestive passages. As if it were the 
gossip of the day, we have the discussion anent the use of 
veils and the width of sleeves, the wearing of ‘‘ borders of 
hair,” and the attempts of persons of mean condition to ape 
the ways of gentlemen ‘‘ by wearing of gold and silver lace 
or buttons or poynts at their knees, to walk in great boots,” 
etc., etc. We learn that Roger Williams, stickler as he was 
for a larger liberty in conduct and belief, nevertheless wished 
to punish the Quakers for ‘‘theeing ” and ‘‘thouing” it to 
their superiors! We are told of the fine of five pounds, in- 
curred by one Josiah Paistowe, who, in addition to this 
penalty, was ordered ‘‘ hereafter to be called Josiah and not 
Mr., as formerly.” We read, to our wicked delectation, 
how Puritan sirens were whipped for ‘‘ enticing and alluring ” 
frail men, while the latter were ‘‘let off” with a brief term 
of enforced idleness in the pillory; how bachelors, both 
among our Puritan and our Knickerbocker ancestors, were 


- not allowed the immunities of their elected celibate solitari- 


ness, but were consigned, each one to some family, where 
they lived as human curios, and were tolerated and cared 
for as helpless enclitics of the wiser and happier portions of 
the community. 

But while the historian of Colonial Times delights us with 
the recital of these whimsicalities and inconsistencies of our 
forefathers, he does not allow us to lose sight of the forma- 
tive principles which were slowly drawing all the elements of 
that early society into our civic life.. He shows us how one 
event parallels or foreshadows a similar event in a later gen- 
eration—as, for instance, the Stamp act and the ‘‘tea- 
party” in Boston Harbor, are anticipated by Bacon’s rebel- 
lion, occurring nearly a hundred years before in Virginia. 
Mr, Fisher has a quick eye for the might-have-beens and the 


. turning-points in our national history. He hints that we 


have the birds to thank that Columbus, by swerving from 
his direct course to follow them southward, left the conti- 
nent veiled from the Spaniard, to be, a long age later, the 
prize of Anglo-Saxon enterprise and civilization. We are 
shown how the tribes comprising that remarkable coalition 
known as the Six Nations might have been existent to the 
present day as a nation, but for their fatal dissolution, at a 
critical juncture, of the wise neutrality they had so long 
maintained. 

We have no space in which to do justice to the author's 
significant observations in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Manhattan 
and the Tappan Zee,” in which he follows back the pres- 
ént corruption in Metropolitan politics to its origin in* the 
mercenary subordination of justice and its administration of 
the sordid rule of the old Knickerbocker governors and those 
who immediately followed them. There is equal suggest- 
iveness in the passages he devotes to a consideration of New 
England’s decline in letters, so conspicuous at the present 
day, as compared with that of the brilliant coterie who are 
no more. Mr. Fisher is particularly happy in his titles, 
such as ‘‘The Isle of Errors,” ‘‘ Landgraves, Pirates and 
Caziques,” ‘‘ Bankrupts, Spaniards, Mulberry Trees ”—the 
last two treating of colonial life in its southernmost reach. 
The work is well illustrated with photogravures, and is 
otherwise attractive in type, binding, and all mechanical 
details, 
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The Champlain Parkman 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Tue first four volumes of the Champlain edition of Francis 
Parkman’s works contain ‘‘The Pioneers of France in the 
New World” and ‘‘The Jesuits in North America,” each in 
two volumes. The edition has the approval of the author's 
family; it will include all of his latest additions and cor- 
rections and will be: the definitive edition of perhaps our 
greatest historical writer. Each volume is illustrated with 
reproductions of authentic portraits, and of paintings by 
modern artists of note. 

Mr. John Fiske, in his long and interesting introductory 
essay, regards Parkman as essentially the historian of primi- 
tive society. It is the close of the long, obscure and stormy 
career of the Indian race that seems to him the main subject 
of these volumes. ‘ In them we have the man of the stone 
age brought gradually into the light at the modern civiliza- 
tion that destroys him. In them the ancient conflict, once 
exciting, because its issue was doubtful, and worthy of being 
celebrated in myth and lay, takes on the aspect of a tragedy 
in which everything has been arranged beforehand by inex- 
orable fate. Of the two civilized peoples that obtained a firm 
foothold in North America, the one that was inclined to 
spare the Indian and raise him as nearly as possible to its 
own level, was the one to succumb; and on the failure of 
the French to secure ascendancy, vanished the Indian’s best 
chance of survival as a race. The importance of this story 
to us is that it floods with light the dark and barbarous stage 
through which our own race must have risen to civilization. 
Endless parallels may be drawn between the ceremonials, 
beliefs and tribal regulations of the Indians, all more or less 
accurately recorded by the early explorers and missionaries, 
and those of the ancient peoples of the old world preserved 
to us in poetry and art, in folk-lore and custom. When both 
these fields are thoroughly explored, it is not too much to 
hope that we shall have before us the materials for a com- 
plete history of human progress. The knowledge already 
gleaned gives quite a new significance to the literature and 
art of primitive times in Europe. 

Mr. Fiske contrasts Parkman’s presentation of Indian life 
and character, at once exact and artistic, with Rousseau’s 
picture of the ‘‘ noble savage,” drawn from his inner con- 
sciousness, and Cooper’s less ignorant but still too flattering 
portrayals. Parkman had ranged the Black Hills of Dakota 
with the Sioux, had listened to their tales by the camp-fire, 
and had watched the magical practices of their medicine men. 
He had seen for himself that Indian society, the like of which 
had disappeared from Europe before history began. There 
was no definite breach between the mode of life of his Sioux 
entertainers and that of the Mexico of Montezuma; and he 
could study in the new world, as a consistent whole, an im- 
portant stage of human development, of which we find but 
scattered traces in the old. The picture composed by Park- 
man from his own experiences and the sketches left by early 
adventurers, is one which will continue to be enlarged, de- 
fined and corrected by other investigators; but its main lines 
are given in the documents on which he drew, written, as 
they were, when the whole width of the continent was still 
a wilderness, and before the Indian had been in aay import- 
ant degree influenced, either for better or worse, by the 
European. 

But the Indian tragedy, in reality, fills only the back- 
ground in Parkman’s story: the game of French and English 
takes up nearly'all of the foreground. He really spent much 
effort on his elaborate contrast of the benevolent and far- 
reaching despotism of the French monarchy with its vast and 
symmetrical social schemes, and the chaotic growth of the 
English colonies, which their home government was in no 
condition to organize or direct. This growth is referred to, 
sometimes, by Parkman, but very much oftener by people 
who have read him superficially, as though it were something 
essentially individualistic and English. That the English 
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can play the game of military domination better than the 
French, there is their vast empire of Hindustan and many 
another fact only less gross and obvious to testify. And if 
we wish to see what individualism is and leads to, we should 
look at the Indian warring ineffectively against the English 
colonists and frustrating the efforts of the French to civilize 
him. Parkman’s real objective was not the struggle which 
he relates, but the entirely new types of man and society that 
were to emerge from it. These are frequently foreshadowed 
in the history of the colonies. Again and again we come 
upon characters possessed of Indian fortitude and cunning, 
of French logic and courtesy, of English push and self-reli- 
ance. And we see these men and their followers held to- 
gether, not so much by regular institutions as by common 
needs and sympathies. The presence of the wilderness was, 
after all, the great factor in determining what the future 
American was to be. It meant limitless opportunity. His 
race characteristics, whether French or English, acquired in 
cramped and narrow quarters, were more often hindrances 
than helps to him. What is really inspiring is to see him 
gradually divest himself of them, and stand forth, a new 
style of man. The failures are many, and these may well 
wish that they were more like their forefathers than they are. 

The first volume of the new edition is devoted to Mr. 
Fiske’s essay, a large part of which is biographical, and to 
the story of the Huguenot fiasco in Florida. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Mr. Parkman from a photograph taken 
in 1882; and among the other illustrations are portraits of 
Coligny, René de Laudonniére, Sir John Hawkins the buc- 
caneer, Pedro Menendez de Avilés, the Spanish conqueror 
of the colony, and the French Catholic avenger of his villain- 
ies, Dominique de Courgues. The second tells of Cham- 
plain’s discoveries and adventures, and the varying fortunes 


of ‘‘ France and England in North America.” The third and © 


fourth deal with the labors of the Jesuits, and give a map of 
the Huron territory, and many portraits. 





*¢ The War of Greek Independence ’’ 
By W. A. Phillips. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

GreEce -has had so many wars that even an expert 
might be puzzled to know what particular war is meant by 
the ‘‘War of Independence.” Greece and the Spanish- 
American republics are alike in this: revolution is their nor- 
mal condition. The lands that bathe their feet in the Med- 
iterranean have a constitutional rush-of-blood to the head 
that communicates a fatal unsteadiness to all their move- 
ments. Even the sedate Egyptian with his regal poise and 
sphinx-like calm has an uneasy glitter in his eye, and runs 
amuck among the nations when the impulse seizes him. 

Between 1821 and 1833 Greece was particularly uneasy. 
For hundreds of years the Turk had had his heel on her 
neck, so that, as on a down-ridden horse, a perennial sore 
spot had fixed itself there, and ulcerated, and finally mad- 
dened the proud animal. The ancient blood, in spite -of 
drilling Romaic incrustations, had meandered on down to 
the nineteenth century in a thin, pure stream, and filled the 
veins of a select few in Constantinople, Athens, Thessalon- 


ica, and the isles. Among these the educated ‘‘ Phanariost” - 


of Constantinople held the first place: a class which already 
furnished the Turkish Empire and the Patriarchate with in- 
telligent Christian officials to carry'on the government and 
the church. The dream of reviving the Eastern Empire had 
always been present with this class. When Korais, early in 
the century, began issuing his famous editions of the Greek 
classics with prefaces in a cultivated modern Greek, intelli- 
gible to the classically educated; a great fury and fervor of 
renascence seized the Greek people; they ceased to call 
themselves *‘Romaioi,” and became Hellenes; Greece was 
now ‘‘ Hellas,” and Russia, one in faith with the oppressed 
nationality of the south, was looked to as the rising star of 
salvation. In 1821 the slumbering nation awoke; the Prin- 
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Greeks; and agitators spread wide the ‘fire of revolt. In 
twelve years, after a long and murderous war of extermina- 
tion, Greece was free, the heroic efforts of Hypsilanti, Ko- 
lokotrones, Capodistrias, and other patriots were crowned 
with success; and a Bavarian prince, Otho, was on the 
throne. In 1823 Lord Byron aimed theatrically at Misso- 
longhi, when civil dissensions were at their height, and 
moved immense enthusiasm among the Philhellenes through- 
out Europe by the power of his marvelous verse, his wealth 
and generosity and, in a little while, by his pitiable death 
in the fever-haunted marshes of Acarnania. 

The new King (second son of Ludwig, King of Bavaria) 
was only seventeen, and his arrival marked the end of the 
Mussulman domination, the opening of a new era for a new 
Christian commonwealth in Europe, a new ‘‘ Eastern” ques- 
tion, the renascence of a new nation emerging from a chry- 
salis-woof of Venetian, Oriental, and Slavonic associations 
overlaying it.. Otho abdicated after years of vain efforts to 
found a stable throne on a quicksand, and a combined 
Dano-Slavic dynasty is rocking uneasily in its place. Colonel 
Napier said of Byron: ‘‘ All [the Philhellenes] came expect- 
ing to find the Peloponnesus filled with Plutarch’s men, and 
all returned, thinking the inhabitants of Newgate more 
moral.” Still, there were noble and honorable men in 
Greece, glorious women, high-souled patriots, in plenty; the 
fickle Athenian was there, too—and there’s the rub! 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and Finlay and Gordon had 
written instructively of these things; Prokesch-Osten, Hol- 
land, and Lemaitre are full of interesting materials for an 
accurate study of the war; but perhaps Mr. Phillips's brief 
monograph is the best possible presentation of the Greek 
question of 1821-33 yet at hand. 





Ten Brink’s ‘‘ History of English Literature’’ 
History of English Literature. By B. Ten Brink. Edited by Dr. A. 
Brande. Translated by L. Dora Schmitz. Vol. Il. Part Il. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

THE LAMENTED DEATH by accidental poisoning of the 
great Old English scholar, Bernhard Ten Brink, left incom- 
plete his monumental History of English Literature at just 
the point—the death of Surrey—where his minute erudition 
and well-balanced judgment were most needed to connect 
the ancient with the modern period. When his first volume 
appeared in 1877 it was seen that a master of early English 
literature had appeared; when his studies in Chaucer fol- 
lowed quickly on this, the profession regognized a scholar 
almost unrivaled in the fulness and clearness of his knowl- 
edge, the sanity of his views, and the originality of his treat- 
ment; when he died in 1892, the University of Strassburg 
lost its greatest luminary, an eminent Dutchman lecturing 
in German on a third language which Englishmen them- 
selves were glad to study under his guidance. His successor 
in the professorship, Dr. Alois Brande, has undertaken the 
pious duty of bringing out the fragments of unfinished work 
left behind by his friend. 

This Vol. III contains these fragments in orderly array, 
extending to the year 1547 when the poet Surrey was be- . 
headed on the silly charge of assuming on his shield quarter- 
ings which interfered with the rights of Henry VIII and the 
Prince of Wales. ‘‘Surrey’s tragic end in the flower of vig- 
orous manhood was an immense loss to English poetry”: a 
sentence which might be applied with equal truth to Ten 
Brink himself. 

His book begins with the Legends, the Legenda Aurea, 
the Gesta Romanorum, the Maundeville Travels (which, the 
author thinks, contain a nucleus of historic truth and actual 
personality), and continues with highly interesting notices 
of Caxton and his works, Malory’s Morte d’Arthur and Bar- 
bour’s Bruce. The Renaissance up to Surrey’s death is then 
taken up; Dunbar, the Scotch poets, the court of James 
IV, Gavin Douglas, Hawes, Skelton, the Oxford Humor- 
ists under Erasmus’s influence and Sir Thomas More are 
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discussed with insight and acumen, and Tindale’s great work 
at the time of the Reformation in translating the Bible is 
duly appreciated. Ten Brink indeed pays a splendid tribute 
to the series of glorious translations of the English Bible 
which from Wicliff to the version of 1611 have exercised 
- such an unparalleled influence on the moulding of English 
speech. 

A chapter on Lord Berners’s Froissart, the French prose 
romances, and the chronicles of Hall and Fabyan completes 
this aspect of pre-Elizabethan literature, and the concluding 
chapter deals with the court-poets and court-poetry of 
Henry VIII's reign,—Wyatt, with the Petrarchan influence 
and erotic style ; .of/fava rima and canzonettes; /erza-rima 
and the rondeau; the sonnet craze, the invitations of 
Horace, the paraphrases of the Psalms; and then Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, with his equally dangerous relation- 
ships and genius, his noble affectation in playing the Me- 
cenas, his gifts as translator of Virgil and the Psalmist, his 
love-poems, epigrams, military undertakings and lamentable 
death, like Raleigh’s, on the scaffold. "Tis a thousand pities 
the scholar did not live to complete his work ! 





‘¢ History of Early Christian Literature "’ 

In the First Three Centuries. By Dr. Gustave Kruger. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles R Gillett. Corrections and Additions by the Author. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Ow1ne to the current researches in Egypt and the East, 
no account of ancient literature can be final. Every few 
years we see an important document unearthed by Prof. 
Petrie or some other explorer. An instance in point is the 
Logia, published to the world by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
yet not mentioned by Dr. Kruger or his translator. We 
fail to discover any mention of the important Gnostic 
magical books ‘‘ Abraxas” and the ‘‘Ogdoad of Moses,” 
edited from the papyri in 1891. The section treating of the 
Pisti’s Sophia, and the Psalms of Solomon, does not inform 
the student of the English versions of the former by G. W. 
King and by G. R. S. Mead, or the scholarly edition of the 
Psalms, with text, notes and translation, by Messrs. Ryle 
and James. The translator would have made the book 
more useful to the English reader by supplying an English 
bibliography, for good work in this region of learning has 
been done both in England and America. No one knows 
this better than Mr. Gillett. 

Dr. Kruger is a radical writer. His position relative to 
the composition of the New Testament writings is not justi- 
fied by Tatian’s Diatessaron, nor his opinions touching the 
date and authorship of the Fourth Gospel any longer credited 
save by the Bourbons of New Testament Criticism. In fact, 
the sober judiciousness of Prof. Harnack not often elicits an 
acknowledgment from Dr. Kruger. This is all the more re- 
grettable because this volume is confessedly intended as a 
text-book, and as such is differentiated from Crutwell's well- 
known work. The arrangement is admirable and we shall 
not quarrel with Dr. Kruger's views about the late date and 
unapostolic authorship of the gospel writings, in which 
opinion he is behind the times. We could have wished that 
when his translator was making ‘‘ corrections,” he had noted 
the altered position into which contemporaneous New Testa- 
ment criticism has shifted. For the rest, the book gives a 
rapid, well-ordered review of the works of Christian literature 
from the end of the first to the first quarter of the fourth 
century. It ought to have been brought up to date by the 
translator. It isnot clear how the author carries out his 
purpose in ‘‘emphasizing the literary point of view.” Of 


literary appreciation of the writings of Ignatius, Cyprian, 
St. Paul and Hippolytus, he exhibits none, and in a hand- 
book of this sort there would be scant space to consider 
these writings from the point of view of the literary critic. 
The theological contents of the books considered, Dr. 
Kruger expressly declines to discuss. In short, we have here 
a manual of the bibliography of the early Christian writers, 
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whose form makes it useful; there was room for just such a 


book; all it needs is more careful editing. 





‘¢ Ars Recti Vivendi ’’ 
By George William Curtis. Harper & Bros. 

IT HAS BEEN SAID that Mr. Curtis was one of the best’ types 
of the American gentleman, and sometimes that he was of a 
type peculiar to this country. The latter proposition may, 
perhaps, be denied; but not the first. The pure gentlehood 
of his nature has, for us, among conflicting provincial stand- 
ards, so bright a lustre and so intimate a charm, that any 
praise of him may be forgiven. The present volume, selected 
from his Easy Chair papers in Harper's Monthly, is one more 
evidence of his excellence. It deals with many subjects, but 
behind all there is one theme—gentlehood. From ‘‘ Ex- 
travagance at College” to ‘‘ Newspaper Ethics,” from ‘‘ The 
Soul of the Gentleman” to ‘‘ Theatre Manners,” the vibra- 
tion in interest is large; not so the steady white light which 
shines upon these and upon all the other topics of the dozen 
brief essays of this ‘‘Ars Recti Vivendi.” That light, the dis- 
tinctive possession of Mr. Curtis’s mind, has been generated 
by the union of the traditional idea of the gentleman with 
the spirit of Christianity. ‘‘To find a satisfactory definition 
of gentleman,” says Mr. Curtis, himself, ‘‘is as difficult as 
to find the philosopher’s stone”; but ever since there wes a 
distinction between gentlemen and non-gentlemen there has 
been a duel between the standard thus evolved and the Chris- 
tian idea; more and more the latter has been infusing itself 
into the former, and in this volume we have one more rec- 
ord of how completely, in Mr. Curtis’s own mind, that in- 
fusion had taken place. The book needs no higher praise. 
It were beside the mark to dwell upon the charming sim- 
plicity of Mr. Curtis’s style. 





Bjornson’s Novels 
Vol, Vil. Captain Mansana and Mother's Hands. The Macmillan Co, 

THESE two new stories in the collected edition of the Norwegian 
novelist’s works are so anomalous and extraordinary that the 
editor (the well-known “ E. G.”) does well to English and reprint 
them in a volume together, without making any attempt at classi- 
fication. The author vouches for the authencity of the incidents 
in ‘Captain Mansana” and assures us that its slightest details are 
true. Be this as it may, Bjérnson has reached a rush of passion 
in this work which he has never attained in any other: all Italy 
burns. within its pages. The diction of the Norwegian, usually 
so simple, almost monosyllabic, gets heated to whiteness and rolls 
forth in a torrent of sparkling syllables that fix themselves in the 
memory and singe and flash with an amplitude and elegance al- 
together new and strange in Bjérnson. The love of a princess of 
high degree for a humble soldier who is both wayward and men- 
tally unworthy of her ; the conquest of a woman’s heart by brute 
force based upon admiration of mere physical daring, without 
corresponding moral qualities : these are certainly unpromising 
ingredients to start out with ; but such is Bjérnson’s energy and 
art, and such the cunning of his pen that one is actually in love 
with both princess and plebeian before the story is ended, and 
«Captain Mansana” takes rank as a remarkable romance. 

‘«« Mother’s Hands” is a tender little idyll in the author's early 
style, but unlike the others in having an intensity of feeling quite 
volcanic in its fierceness. Norway, they say, used to be in the 
tropics ; certainly there is a tropic luxuriance of light and heat 
on the psychological side of these two novels. 





‘¢ Dictionary of Classical Quotations ’’ 

THIS compilation by Mr. T. B. Harbottle has many good 
points.“ It is commendably full, giving all the more familiar 
quotations, with many which are less frequently cited, but which 
one may want to know about when he happens to meet with 
them. The translations are well selected, or well done when 
original with the editor. The errors in regard to the authorship 
of passages, so common in most books of the class, are avoided 
or corrected;, and in quotations the reading of which varies in 
different editions, the edition used is stated in the index of authors. 
There are two other indexes: one of leading Greek or Latin 
words in the passages, and one of English subjects, which will 
be useful to non-classical as well as classical readers, especially 
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if one is in search of more than a single apt quotation, or wishes 
to choose among several if there are several. Thus, under 
«« Mean, The golden,” we find reference to seven passages, one 
of which is Greek. 

Omissions one will detect in any such compilation. Horace’s 
“ simplex munditiis " is given, but not his « splendide mendax ”; 
and we note a few other instances of the kind. Errors in trans- 
lation or explanation are rare; but on the very first page we find 
«“ Ab ovo usque ad mala ” translated and commented upon thus: 
“From the eggs to the apples (from morning till night, in allu- 
sion to the Roman cena).” One might infer from this that the 
Roman banquet lasted all day; or that the phrase had some ref- 
erence to morning and night instead of the beginning and end 
of a feast or anything compared to a feast. Misprints, like « Par- 
turiunt montes, nascentur [nascetur] ridiculus mus,” so far as 
we have observed, are few and far between. The book is ad- 
mirably printed by the Aberdeen University Press. (The Mac- 
millan Co.) 





A Bird Book for Home Reading 

“THE STORY OF THE BIRDS,” by James Newton Baskett, is not 
quite what might be expected, considering that the series of which 
it is the initial issue is under the editorial supervision of Dr. Will- 
iam T. Harris, Commissioner of Education. The pretty volume 
contains a fair résumé of bird-life, but the reader, however young, 
will not fail to be puzzled by the occasional flippancy of its state- 
ments. Credit, too, even in an elementary book like this, should 
be given for discoveries of importance; and the author has been 
so extremely careful to avoid errors that he has fallen into the 
rather grave one of being vague and indefinite where a positive 
statement is called for. We really do know a great deal about 
birds, and because here and there is to be found a closet-natur- 
alist or some museum attaché who is in doubt, there is no reason 
for withholding the whole truth until’ every doubting Thomas is 
satisfied. Mr. Baskett’s book will doubtless fall into the hands 
of a great many young people, and it is hoped will lead them all 
to become champions and not persecutors of our birds, that, of 
late, seem so sadly in need of intelligent protection. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 





Mrs. Palmer's ‘‘ Oriental Days ’’ 

THIS volume preserves the delightful memories of a weman’s 
visions of classic lands. Mrs. Lucia A. Palmer, who traveled 
with her husband in Egypt and the Holy Land, saw not only with 
keen and appreciative eyes the moving life before her, but also 
the shells of old civilizations in the form of temples, ruins, obelisks, 
columns and the disused handiwork of man. To her, even as 
the shells on the sea strand are rich in colors and forms of beauty, 
while suggestive of life lived and enjoyed, so the old bricks and 
stones, though “as dead facts, stranded on shores of the oblivious 
years,” tell wonder-tales. Her story of travel and personal en- 
joyment is enriched by the insight and comment of a cultured 
mind sympathetic with the life that was, as well as with the life 
that is. Without mourning too much because the Turk squats 
over these once holy lands, she finds much to enjoy in what is not 
utterly ruined. She has her own opinions about many things, 
and this makes her style and text all the more enjoyable. In 
Egypt she tells us of the French who have passed and the English 
who have come, of Mohammedan schools and the University of 
Cairo, of the charms and lore of the desert and the curiosities in 
the place of the many dead. Living water and lifeless sand make 
contrasts in Egypt, and so do the palm groves and the Pyramids, 
and upon each she comments sparklingly. In Palestine, without 
going beyond the beaten tracks, she illuminates the old lore with 
new light, telling of the great natural landmarks, adding new 
frames for the scripture stories, and retelling in a pleasant way 
the medieval struggles between Crusader and Saracen. (Baker 
& Taylor Co.) 





‘¢ The Sentimental Journey ’’ 

THIS NEW EDITION is textually a reprint of the first, including 
its obsolete spelling, and excluding the celebrated hyphen at the 
end, which does not appear in the first edition. Its omission 
certainly does not make the less suggestive. The num- 
erous and pretty illustrations by Mr. T. H. Robinson furnish a 
better, reason for the new edition than archaisms retained or 
hyphens omitted. They are somewhat in the manner of Vierge, 
and are introduced wholly as vignettes on the separate titles of 
the chapters. The author is shown meditative after dinner in 
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his chair at Calais ; the monk enters smiling and goes out disap- 
pointed ; the author meditates his preface in the disobligeant, 
confers with Mons. Dessein, and potters along the Calais streets; 
he encounters the lady at the door of the remise, and parts from 
her one-half hour and eight chapters later. In short, Mr. Rob- 
inson, with his allowance of one illustration to each chapter, has 
managed so that his vignettes recall at a glance every leading 
incident of the story. His little figures are well drawn, and the 
costumes and accessories have been carefully studied. The 
volume is neatly bound in dark green and gold. (Longmats, 
Green & Co.) 


Magazine Notes 


READERS of the March Forum, if their tastes be literary, will 
skip the first thirteen articles, notwithstanding their interest to 
the general reader, and read Prof. G. R. Carpenter’s essay on 
‘©The Neo-Romantic Novel,” which comes at the end of the 
number. Prof. Carpenter has not much to say in favor of the 
modern historical novel except the famous trilogy of Sienkiewicz, 
which he pronounces “the greatest historical romance of the 
last third of the century—perhaps the greatest of the whole cen- 
tury.” The old historical romances still hold their own; but 
there is no Scott or Dumas in the present generation. Of An- 
thony Hope’s more recent novels, he says:—* These trivial plots 
do not appeal even to the intelligence: the characters have not 
even a personal charm. The ladies are dolls: the knights, man- 
ikins. Such novels, in which all interest is centred on the plot, 
cannot, in the long run, compete successfully with tales of adven- 
turein modern times. The authors show no practical know- 
ledge of life in the periods with which they deal, and seem to 
have put their stories in one century or another by sheer acci- 
dent. Mr. Rider Haggard and his African tales are worth a 
whole library of such slipshod pseudo-medizval fiction. The 
successful writer of historical romance must have seized the very 
heart of the epoch he treats. If through ignorance or indolence 
he has failed to do this, he should confine himself to the life of 
to-day, where, as ‘Soldiers of Fortune’ plainly shows, there is 
romance enough to be found by the clever imagination.” Mr. 
Crockett’s “‘ Lochinvar” he places on a higher plane.—Senators, 
ex-cabinet ministers and ex-plenipotentiaries are among the con- 
tributors to this number of Ze Forum, each and all of them 
dealing with topics of timely interest. 


Fresh from a three months’ study of the subject on the soil, the 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland treats wisely, in The New World for March, 
of “Christian Missions in India,” calling the agents and agencies 
already at work good, but asking for better. The two literary 
articles are on Walt Whitman—*A Satyr Aspires”—and “Esther 
as Babylonian Goddess,” by Prof.C. H. Toy. ‘ Henry George 
and His Economic System” are discussed ably and with judicial 
appreciation by William A. Scott. ‘Nothing Too Much” and 
“ Know Thyself” are the ‘Two Famous Maxims of Greece,” in 
treating of which Dr. Paul E. More, the Harvard Sanskritist, 
shows the limits of the Hellenic intellect and civilization. An 
Oxford Fellow, F. C. Conybeare, revives vividly the situation 
when Augustine and the Manicheans or higher critics of long 
ago debated over “ Christianity’s millstone "—the Old Testament, 
—and shows that the prophets did not so much predict as preach. 
He gives the negative side of «the now effete belief in ancient 
Hebrew prophecy.” Frank Sewall of the New Church Society 
in Washington shows how philosophy is affected by nationality, 
but thinks the Anglo-Saxon intellect likely to prove the solvent 
and re-crystallizer of all thought cogitated by man on this planet. 
Bonet-Maury gives a clear account of the inauguration, on I9 
Nov. 1896, of the Paris University (destroyed in the Revolution 
of 1793), and outlines the work and status of the Protestant Fac- 
ulty therein. No other periodical on this side of the Atlantic can 
show such an array, in fifty pages, of reviews by specialists of 
ethical, philosophical and theological literature as this magazine, 
which is a permanent parliament of religions. 





THE Bibliothéque Nationale has just been enriched by fifty im- 
mense volumes, being the catalogue of books in the British Mu- 
seum to date. This catalogue, which was begun in 1881, says 
The Daily Chronicle, has caused the officials of the great French 
Library to sigh over their own backwardness in this respect. 
Readers have nothing but a MS. catalogue to consult, as the 
funds of the Library are so low that only one volume a year can 
be printed, and already there is material enough for fifty 
volumes. 
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A Card from Mr. Anthony Hope 


Onty a week ago, we published a letter from Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in which he complained that his latest story, ‘‘ The 
War of the Worlds,” had been grossly garbled, to meet the 
sensational needs of two American newspapers. To-day we 
print a card from Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, protesting 
against the publication in this country of bogus interviews 
in which he was made to ridicule and decry the American 
people. We appreciate the compliment of being asked to 
set these gentlemen right in the eyes of the reading public, 
but regret that they should have been made the object of 
such gratuitous discourtesy. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 

The American people need not, and, presumably, do not, care 
‘what I say about them; but I do care what they say about me, 
since I have received from them infinite kindness and an appre- 
ciation too generous. The reports of my utterances about Amer- 
ica since my return are, so far as they have come to my notice, 
entirely inaccurate—I may say, untrue. To the best of my rec- 
ollection I have said nothing of what is attributed to me, and it 
in no way represents my thoughts; even if I had such thoughts, 
I trust that my manners would not be so bad as to allow me to 
express them. Let me thank you, then, for refusing to “ believe 
that Mr. Hope is a cad ” on the strength of these silly inventions; 
perhaps you will also be kind enough to refuse to believe. »n the 
same evidence, that I am an ass. 

I suppose it is not customary to attempt to sift paragraphs of 
this description in any way before publishing them as facts. If 
some such process is not altogether impossible in a newspaper 
office, it would seem to be desirable. In the present state of 
affairs a wise man treats all paragraphs as more or less amusing 
fiction; probably this is only taking them in the spirit in which 
they are offered by their ingenious authors. 


LONDON, 2 March 1808. ANTHONY HOPE. 


Mr. I. N. Ford writes to the Zribune that at a dinner 
given to Mr. Hawkins after his return from America, he re- 
ferred ironically to the ficticious interviews with him respect- 
ing his American impressions. ‘‘ He spoke,” says Mr. 
Ford, ‘‘in generous praise of the country which he has re- 
cently been visiting. Seldom has a heartier tribute to Amer- 
ica been heard in England. He laid stress especially upon 
the depth and earnestness of American patriotism and the 
brilliant ability of American men-of-letters. One of his 
most striking expressions was that Americans were destined 
to furnish a very Klondike of literature. His speech was 
delivered with unwonted animation, and included a Lincoln 
story which set the whole table in a roar. Mr. Hawkins 
has been grossly misrepresented as having harsh things to 
say about America, and describes himself as a victim of sheer 
invention. He speaks with enthusiasm of the excellence of 
the American after-dinner story and the broadening effect of 
his recent visit to the United States.” 


A Letter from Mr. Andrew Lang 


Ir witt be seen from the following letter that Mr. Lang 
is more loyal than the king, resenting, in Mr. Hope’s behalf, 
an expression which Mr. Hope himself takes in good part, 
as it was intended to be taken. He is disloyal, however, in 
assuming the possibility of Mr. Hope’s having spoken as he 
was reported to have done—an assumption which we our- 
selves expressly repudiated. 


TO THE EpiTors. OF THE CRITIC:— 

The delicate question as to whether Mr. Anthony Hope is, or 
is not, a cad, is raised by the Lounger (February 19). It is not 
for me to offer an opinion about mzances of manners, and “cad” 
may be a desirable term to use in a journal of literature. But 
“‘cad” carries certain schoolboy associations which, in the land 
of its birth, rather unfit the term for critical employments. 

Censures of this kind are usually in the air, when a foreign 
man-of-letters has paid a public visit to the United States. M. 
Paul Bourget did not wholly escape; Mr. Nansen was “ said to 
have abused us,” now Mr. Hope is a possible “cad,” and but 
dubiously « gentlemanly,” because he is reported to have said 
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things about interviewers, and feminine gaucheries. Whether 
he said such things in public or private or not, I know not, but I 
do know that he was certain to be said to have said them, just 
like Mr. Nansen. And then there was sure to be excitement. 

Foreign men-of-letters must know that these and similar 
amenities almost inevitably follow a public tour in the United 
States. It is easy to see why ¢hey make such tours—namely, for 
money; but not so easy to understand why the practice is en- 
couraged on your side of the water; what has your side to gain? 
You can read Mr. Hope’s books, or any Britain’s books, at a 
moderate price, without leaving your firesides, and his books 
are the best things that the British, or any other author, has to 
give you. Asan orator, he is seldom distinguished. His per- 
sonal beauty does not often warrant you in laying out money for 
the purpose of brooding fondly on his charms. Then what do 
you want with the foreign author—in the flesh? His strong 
point, believe me, is in the spirit. 

We are so convinced of this that neither British or foreign 
men-of-letters are run after in England, except occasionally, by 
ladies who have not read their books,—or any books. That 
kind of lady always loves to see a “celebrity,” and, from some 
strange impulse of conscience, she generally tells an author that 
she has read none of his works, or she pays him a compliment 
on a book by some other person. These, at least, are the en- 
gaging gaucheries of the British woman who finds herself in 
company with a literary “‘ celebrity.”. She thinks she must con- 
verse about his books, concerning which she is exhaustively ig- 
norant. Conceivably this kind may also exist in America. There 
is a great flutter about an author, his mustache, boots, manners, 
and future performances, among people who have not opened 
any of his volumes. Do people of this kind make literary tours 
in America profitable? As to money derived from such exhibi- 
tions, o/e¢. I wish British writers would “swear oath and keep 
it with an equal mind,” mever to visit your hospitable country as 
readers, or lecturers. But, even so, do you think that they would 
escape the odium of being said to have said things? 

“In the name of the Bodleian,” as Mr. Birrell impressively 
asks, what has all this tattle to do with literature? 


ST. ANDREWS, FIFE, March 4. A. LANG, 


Apropos of Mr. Lang on women’s gaucheries :—When Mr. 
Marion Crawford was in Atlanta recently, a little girl said 
to him, with charming frankness: ‘‘I have never read ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs,’ but—if you'll write your name in my album [I'll 
promise you that I’ll buy the book and help you out !” 





Fame vs. Notoriety 
(The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind.) 

OF the manifestations that proclaim this to be an age of ad- 
vertising, a writer-in Zhe Critic says:—* The wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been utilized to advertise a particu- 
lar brand of tobacco. Our greatest preacher has been paraded 
across the nation in the name of a famous soap. The dead face 
of a martyred President looks out from a thousand bill-boards, to 
spread the fame of a kidney and liver cure; . ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison is employed by Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal; 
Gladstone is an advertising agency for books; and the Prime- 
Minister of China, not to be outdone by civilization, has put the 
serene Mongolian seal of his Oriental face upon a pill.” 

There are doubtless many thousands of our people who see 
nothing incongruous in any of these connections—and if they 
don’t see the incongruity at once, it is a hopeless endeavor to 
point it out to them,—but there are other thousands who deplore, 
equally with 7ke Critic's writer, this ultimate reduction of lit- 
erary and artistic fame to strictly business level. It is not an 
uplifting tendency, and it holds no promise of our future great- 
ness in anything but material wealth—which is a desirable 
thing in its way, but not the greatest thing in the world. 

The teachers in our schools could do more than they are doing 
to counteract some of the evil tendencies of the newspaper. Chil- 
dren should be taught, for one thing, to distinguish between 
fame and notoriety, and to despise newspapers that do not so 
distinguish. As it is, the youthful mind is perplexed whether to 
admire more the man who is cured by Dr. Somebody's celery 
compound or the discoverer of a new planetoid. The latest 
Arctic explorer and the most successful pugilist have the same 
prominence in the average newspaper. 























_ More than that she will not expect me to say.” 


Child-Play 
As CHILDREN play with toys, 
So men with hopes and fancies : 
The little ones with romp and noise 
Build card-frail, gold rémances ; 
Their elders through the perilous years 
Build dreams—and wake to toil and tears. 


But, old or young the same, 
The glittering baubles please them; 
And be it fame or game, 
These make-believes release them 
From iron circumstance, from drear 
Realities that choke them here. 
RicHarp Burton. 





Senor de Lome and Copyright 

Apropos of the change in the representative of Spain at Wash- 
ington, it is recalled that to Sefior Dupuy de Lome is due the 
‘credit for the acceptance by Spain of the International Copyright 
Act of 1891. This is the more worthy of remark because of the 
indifference on the subject displayed by his predecessor, and at 
one time by a certain minister of the "United States at Madrid 
who, when approached on the subject, excused himself from 
activity in extending the field of operation of the law—the de- 
clared policy of his country—by saying that «the Gulf states did 
not want it,” but “only a ring of Boston and New York publish- 
ers.” His attention was promptly called to a circular of the 
Copyright League issued before the passage of the bill and con- 
taining a long list of Gulf state newspapers favorable to the 
reform; but the honor of bringing the two countries to an under- 
standing did not fall to this representative of the Gulf states. 

Sefior de Lome having been a literary man himself did not 
need to be reasoned with on the subject. Soon after his appoint- 
ment he entered heartily upon the work of bringing his country 
into the honorable arrangement, and on the roth of July, 1895, 
the proper declarations having been made by him, Spain was ad- 
mitted to the benefits of our law in exchange for the benefits of 
hers, which, in the case of school-books published in English and 
translated into Spanish for the South American trade, are some- 
thing more than ‘a barren ideality.” 


The Lounger 

Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL thinks that F am too sensitive, and 
wonders that I should be “ wroth at the cable dispatches about 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s opinion of America.” I was more or less 
wroth at the cable dispatches, but not at all wroth at Mr. Hope, 
for I never for a moment believed that he had said the things 
attributed to him. Dr. Nicoll contends that an English author 
‘tis entitled to express his opinion on things in America that 
strike him unfavorably.” So he is; I do not for a moment deny 
his_ right; but I do deny any man’s rights to say ungentlemanly 
things, and such were the things that an irresponsible cable 
‘ attributed to Mr. Hope, which his letter in another column proves 
that he never said. 





A) 


Dr. NICOLL remarks on another suggestion of mine—that 
foreign authors come to this country to get our money, and not 
because they love us and want to know us better. He says that 
some are not impelled by the quest of the golden dollar, and adds 
that he has known authors who have come here with no such 

object in view. This is quite true: Dr. Nicoll himself is one, and 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, with whom he came, is another. Then Dr. 
Nicoll ‘throws down the gauntlet, and at the same time piques 
my curiosity to the burning point, by saying: ‘I know one author, 
at present, who is very popular in America, and could make 
money there if he chose, but who thinks of going there as ob- 
securely as possible, simply because he is deeply interested in 
America and the Americans; in fact, he is going in such a way that 
I shall be surprised if even Miss Gilder discovers his presence. 
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MR. W. L. PHELPs, Assistant Professor of English Literature 
at Yale, has been expressing himself freely on the subject of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling and his work. Mr. Phelps doesn’t like it, and 
this is the way he gives utterance to his views:—« Kipling is the 
last man to whom we can award praise indiscriminately. He is 
awfully uneven and full of errors. When he is dull he is perfectly 
horrible. I never read anything so dull as are some of his pages.’” 
Mr. Kipling’s pages may be dull, though I have never found them 
so, but he himself is bright, and if he doesn’t find Mr. Phelps 
amusing I shall be mistaken. Mr. Phelps criticises Mr. Kipling’s 
style, saying it is “utterly bad.” Mr. Phelps certainly knows 
what bad writing is, if he reads his own pages. Anything more 


' puerile than the paragraph quoted above I have seldom read. As 


a further illustration of this critic’s style, take this line:—« He is 
a far greater success in the short story than in the novel.” 


A) 

REALLY it would seem as if what Mr. Phelps. meant to say 
might be summed up in Longfellow’s lines about the little girl 
with a little curl in the middle of her forehead: “when she was 
good, she was very, very good, but when she was bad, she was 
horrid.” Mr. Phelps would seem to think that Mr. Kipling is usu- 
ally “horrid.” I wonder what isthe matter with our universities, 
with Mr. Barrett Wendell slanging the dead giants at Harvard, 
and Mr. Phelps slanging the living ones at Yale—and so feebly, 
too. 

“®, 


THE GENTLE READER of this column may remember that some: 
time ago the publisher of Literature, presumably Mr. Mowberly 
Bell, did me the honor to point out the fatuity of a paragraph in 
which I spoke of a rumored editorial connection between Mr. 
H. D. Traill and Mr. R.S. Hichens. Mr. Bell—if it was Mr. 
Bell—denied any knowledge of Mr. Hichens or his work, and 
even seemed to hint that there was ‘no sich person.” The Eng- 
lish papers took up the tale and marveled that the publisher of a 
literary paper should never have heard of so well-known a writer 
as the author of ‘‘ The Green Carnation.” I marveled also, but, 
like Brother Fox, ‘‘lay low.” Now it seems that, however ignor- 
ant the publisher of Literature may be of Mr. Hichens, he is 
quite well known to the editor of that journal, for, according to 
the cable reports, Mr. Traill and Mr. Hichens have together writ- 
ten a play called ‘« The Medicine Man,” which Sir Henry Irving 
is to produce immediately. 

“es 


THE TROUBLE which led to Mme. Bernhardt's recent operation 
is said to have resulted from her many stage falls. In nearly 
every part that she plays there is a violent fall, and as Mme. 
Bernhardt never slights her “ business,” she has seriously injured 
herself. I further understand that the relations between the dis- 
tinguished actress and the author of Les Mauvais Bergers ” are 
strained because of his making her fall so flat and hard in the 
last act of that play. Mme. Bernhardt, her many admirers will 
be glad to learn, is rapidiy recovering from the effects of her 
recent operation, and it is to be hoped that those who write plays 
for her in the future will see to it that there are no falls in them. 


ee 

TO THINK of a man getting $7,000,000 just for the asking! 
And yet that is the total amount said to have been raised by the 
late George Muller, who died in Bristol, England, recently at the 
age of ninety-three. Perhaps you think that Mr. Muller asked 
men and women for money. On the contrary, he never asked a 
human being for a dollar. When he wanted money to carry on 
his great work of Bible distribution, he prayed for it—and it 
came. It is said that he was not a religious fanatic, but. that. he 
had the “ simplicity of a child” united to the “ business capacity 
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of a great financier and sufficient faith to remove mountains.” 
There are many of us who have the business capacity, or who. 
could cultivate it, but few of us have the faith; and what is one 
without the other? 


ee 
A CORRESPONDENT in whose good faith I have implicit confi- 
dence writes me as follows :—‘‘I am convinced that I render a 


public service by calling the attention of the proper authorities 
to the offensive béhavior of the doorkeeper at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Last Saturday afternoon I took a young lady 
to visit the collection, and our approach was duly announced, I 
could see, by the Park policeman stationed at the entrance. The 
doorkeeper came out and followed us to the turnstile, which he 
revolved for us, remarking in an undertone to my companion, as 
she told me later, that «it won't cost you anything.” Her sub- 
sequent anxiety to leave the sculpture hall at once was caused, 
’ she informed me, also, by the fellow’s leers and smirks, with 
their unmistakable reference to the nudes in the collection. On 
our departure, a couple of hours later, the same impertinences 
were repeated. The policeman maintained throughout an atti- 
tude of benevolent and amused impartiality. 


ee 


“WE ARE justly proud of the immunity from annoyance and 
. insults enjoyed by our women—a condition which contrasts so 
favorably with the insecurity of the streets of Europe; yet I must 
say that of late I have observed a change for the worse in this 
regard. Gentlemen rarely are the offenders: Fifth Avenue is 
just as safe as it ever was, but creatures like the one I am com- 
plaining of are rapidly increasing, and it is time to call a halt. 
Women dread scenes, and will endure annoyances of this kind, 
rather than call their escort’s attention to the offender. 
were to resolve to nip this growing evil in the bud, they could do 
so in a few months, but they prefer to ignore it for the sake of 
peace, and thus it grows. Meanwhile I hope that the Museum 
authorities will give a sharp reprimand to the man [ complain 
of. He deserves it, and may profit by it. Judged by his behav- 
ior of last Saturday, he is utterly unfit to stand in the portal of 
our temple of art. 
“es 


«« THE SAME young lady, by the way, gladdened my heart with 
a bright saying that might rank with the happy ‘ Looking Bok- 
ward,’ I pointed out to her the author of a recent widely read 
novel taking his dignified afternoon stroll in the Avenue. ‘He 
is famous for his conceit,’ I explained kindly. ‘Oh, I see,’ she 
answered, ‘ and he thinks that he is famous for his novel.’” 


» a) 

THE LATE William H. Stewart would be rather surprised 
could he see the account given by some French papers of the re- 
cent sale of his collection. Mr. Stewart is represented as a rich 
shopkeeper, who looked on a picture only as a means of adver- 
tising, and whose greatest pleasure was to give double its value 
for a Fortuny or a fabulous price for a Meissonier. Then, says 
our French chronicler, he would publish this act of munificence 
in the papers, and exhibit the picture between the glove and 
calico counters, thus bringing so large a crowd intohis shop that 
he was soon re-imbursed for his outlay, and still had the picture. 
Even after death, it seems, Mr. Stewart continued to advertise 
his business, for his corpse was stolen and the proceedings for 
its recovery kept his name before the public. The article from 
which I quote continues with an account of the sale at «Chic- 
kerinh Hal!.” He who fails to read current French comment on 
American affairs neglects one of the purest sources of innocent 
amusement. 

“ee 
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THE EMPEROR WILLIAM expresses, through Ambassador 
White, his approval of Capt. Mahan’s books on sea power. Not 
only that, but he wishes Capt. Mahan to know of his approba- 
tion. The Emperor has read all the books himself, and has in- 
duced his ministers to do the same. It only needed this to fill 
Capt. Mahan’s cup to overflowing. 


“ee 


AT A PUBLIC SALE in Altona, Germany, a lawyer recently 
bought a Directoire clock for 25 marks. The purchaser sent the 
clock to be put in order, and the watchmaker, while cleaning it, 
found inside of it gold to the value of 500 marks, and the follow- 
ing inscription engraved on the stand: «Dedicated to J. W, 
Goethe, prince of poets.” The clock had been much neglected, 
and no one knows how it came from Weimar, to become at last 
the property of the Altona lawyer. 


bs) 


Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL hears from ‘an eminent friend in 
Holland” that the English writers there who are being read 
with enthusiasm are Marie Corelli and Ian Maclaren. This does: 
not show very great discrimination on the part of the native 
Hollander. 

bs) 

A PORTUGUESE musician, wishing to write what he calls *in- 
strumento-descriptive realistic” music, had a piece performed. at 
Lisbon during which a pistol, ‘real, instrumental and descrip- 
tive,” was fired off in the orchestra. The audience, not unnat- 
urally, rushed out-in terror, not waiting to listen to the com- 
poser’s explanation that the pistol was harmless and a musical 
and artistic instrument. 

ee 


‘‘ THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Arthur Young, with Selections from 
his Correspondence,” edited by Miss M. Betham-Edwards, has 
attracted considerable attention in London. Mr. Young was the 
father of modern agriculture, and yet he was most unsuccessful 
himself as a farmer; in which respect he was not unlike the late 
Horace Greeley, whose writings were gospel to the American 
agriculturist, and who had not the faintest idea as to how to 
make farming, as described by himself, pay. The most recent 
of Young’s writings is ninety-eight years old, and yet it possesses 
not a little value for the British farmer to this day. When he 
was thirty-one, Mr. Young started a publication called Zhe Uni- 
versal Museum to which he invited no less a person than Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to contribute. The following is an account of 
his visit to the Great Cham:— 


“I waited on Dr. Johnson, who was sitting by the fire so half- 
dressed and slovenly a figure as to make me stare at him. I 
stated my plan and begged that he would favor me with a paper 
once a month, offering at the same time any remuneration that he 
might name. ‘ No, sir,’ he replied, ‘such a work would be sure 
to fail if the booksellers have not the property, and you will lose 
a great deal of money by it.’ ‘Certainly, sir,’ I said, ‘if lam not 
fortunate enough to induce authors of real talent to contribute.’ 
‘ No, sir, you are mistaken; such authors will not support such 
a work, nor will you persuade them to write in it; you will pur- 
chase disappointment by the loss of your money, and I advise 
you by all means to give up the plan.’ Somebody was introduced 
and I took my leave.” 

we 


A WRITER in the London 7imes compares Mark Twain to Sir 
Walter Scott in the matter of paying off the debts of his publish- 
ing house. With the exception of Scott's great achievement, he 
thinks there is nothing like it in literature. Mr. Clemens cer- 
tainly deserves all the praise that he has received for his plucky 
fight for his creditors. Unless we mistake, however, the late 
George William Curtis did a similarly heroic thing. 
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PaorocraPa By DANA : COPYRIGHT 1898 BY H. J. VAN HAAGEN 
SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 


A Teacher of the Vedanta 


AFTER Swami Vivekananda returned from this country, two 
years ago, Swami Saradananda came to America, whence he has 
but recently gone back to India. The demand for this teacher 
at Cambridge, Mass., and at the Monsalvat School of Comparative 
Religions at Greenacre, Me., left the New York society without 
a teacher, and an invitation was extended to Swami Abhedananda, 
a young man of about thirty summers, who had been in London 
for nearly a year. Arriving here last August, he gave his first 
lectures in September at Mott Memorial Hall, 64 Madison Ave., 
and he has since spoken there three times a week. 

Among the subjects of his recent lectures are “« The Scriptures: 
What Do They Teach?” “ Renunciation Through Love,” « Im- 
mortality,” «Salvation is Freedom” and « The Secret of Work.” 
Their popularity is attested by the repetition of a number of them 

request. Special features are quotations in Sanscrit from the 
edas, with the translation, and after the lectures answers to 
questions. The Swami has lectured before clubs, including the 
‘Twentieth Century Club and the Metaphysical of Brooklyn, and the 
‘ Twilight Club of New York, and regularly in Montclair, N. J., be- 
sides having classes in Brooklyn on the Bhagavadgita. Consider- 
able literature of the Vedanta philosophy has been published here 
by the Vedanta Society, a regularly incorporated body, and pam- 
phlets and books cover'a wide range of subjects, including Amer- 
ican lectures and translations from Indian classics and English 
ines on the subject published in India. 

An attendant on his discourses in this city, writing in the 
Tribune, thus describes him:—‘‘The Swami Abhedananda is 
young, above medium height, sturdy, with the remarkable cheSt 
development of his fellow-teachers, from lifelong practice of 
breathing exercises, which are a part of their religious practices. 
His dark-hued face is finely chiselled, and with unusual —— 
ual strength shows the singular dignity, gentleness and repose 
of his people. His hands a no oe Mafidual and expressive 
of high character. He wears a turban of light orange color and 


a _ a simple robe of deep terra-cotta color, the gown of the Sanny- 


asins, the most ancient order of religious teachers, which has 
existed in India since prehistoric times. His work is done with- 
out money consideration, and the lectures are free to all, his 
rt de ng upon voluntary gifts. Asa speaker he is self- 
and attractive, and his lectures are clear, original ex- 
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planations of philosophic subjects related to practical living. His 
command of English is as perfect as is his pronunciation, with 
rarely a slip in accent, which adds to the charm of a pleasing 
delivery.” 





Music 
Notes of the Season 

CARNEGIE HALL was crowded in the afternoon of March 11, 
when Josef Hofmann gave the second of his piano-forte recitals, 
and from the enthusiasm then demonstrated, ‘it would, almost 
seem as if he were to be made the object of as serious a personal 
cult as thai inspired by his great countryman, Paderewski. 

The recital opened with a fine performance of Schumann’s F 
sharp minor sonata; and was followed by Liszt’s arrangement ot 
a Chopin song, ‘‘Mosa Riesczotka,” the latter composer’s B 
minor sonata, a Berceuse and Legende by Hofmann himself, and 
six Contradances by Rubinstein. When a number of persons 
pushed forward at the close of the concert to demand the usual 
encore pieces, an extra program was provided, Liszt's «« Waldes- 
rauschen ” and the same composer’s transcriptions of Schumann's 
“ Widmung,” and of Schubert's « Erl Kénig” and « Hark, Hark, 
the Lark,” being added, one after another, before the excited 
audience could be prevailed upon to depart. 

Mr. Hofmann appeared on the following day as the soloist of 
the matinée concert given by the Chicago Orchestra, and the 
Metropolitan Opera House was again thronged with most appre- 
ciative and demonstrative listeners, honors being pretty evenly 

divided between the soloist and conductor, as far as the applause 
and the flowers were concerned. 


The orchestral selections were Rimsky-Korsakow’s symphonic 
suite ‘“‘Scheherazada,” recently brought forward by Herr Paur, 
Weber's “ Invitation to the Dance,” and Richard Strauss’s curious 
tone-poem ‘“‘ Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 

Mr. Thomas's readings of the novelties proved interesting, and 
the virtuoso performers of his orchestra gladly availed themselves 
of unusual opportunities to display their skill. The third move- 
ment of the Rimsky-Korsakow suite was an exceptionally happy 
illustration of this point, for the delicate fiorature effects were 
deliciously rendered, and the blending of the voices in the wood 
wind choir was as perfect as one could possibly expect it to 
be. The tone-poem by Strauss contains so much that is broad and 
stirring, that one hesitates to set it aside as unsatisfactory, yet in 
spite of its extreme cleverness the impression of its incoherence 
remains uppermost in the mind, and a second hearing proves al- 
most as disappointing as the first, in that the disconnected ideas 
continue to puzzle and disturb. That the poem should have 
been given the last place on the list was a mistake; but it is sel- 
dom that Mr. Thomas errs in the matter of program-making, 
and with the exception just named his matinée entertainment 
was certainly admirably planned. Herr Weingartner’s orches- 
tration of the «Invitation to the Dance” places the old favorite 
before-us under the best of circumstances, and is really an excel- 
Tent piece of work. Mr. Hofmann chose as his selection with 
orchestra, Saint-Saens’s fourth concerto for pianforte; Chopin's 
Nocturne in F sharp minor and the Schubert-Tausig “‘ Marche 
Militaire ” figuring as solo numbers, the list being, of course, 
augmented by additional pieces given on recall. 

The fourth concert of the Chicago Orchestra took place in the 
evening of March 15, with Mme. Nordica to render Beethoven's 
Scena and-Aria “ Ah Perfido,” and the « Liebestod ” music from 
« Tristan und Isolde.” Mme. Nordica seemed to be in especially 
good Voice, but for some reason or another she sang with great 
effort, and in the Wagner selection this curious forcing ot 
the voice ended in a tone-emission at once defective and un- 
lovely. Her dramatic feeling is strong but not always convinc- 
ing, and a proof that this artist's thoughts are much more wrapped 
up in the triumphs to be won as an individual, than in the music 
she is striving to interpret, may be gathered from the fact that 
she ceases to follow the strains of the orchestra from the moment 
that her vocal performances come to an end, and continues 
standing with a conventional smile and half inclination of the head, 
awaiting the expected burst of applause. This is distracting and 
unpardonable, and when one recalls the inspired appearance un- 
der similar conditions of Materna, the splendid repose and dig- 
nity of Madame Lehmann, and the entire absorbtion of all 
distinguished Wagner singers, Mme. Nordica’s lack of control 
seems particularly distasteful. Decidedly the most enjoyable 
feature of the concert was the D major suite by Bach, placed as 
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the opening number, and rendered in a manner reflecting credit 
on Mr. Thomas and his forces. It is a beautiful suite and far too 
seldom heard in its entirety, although in detached fragments the 
different movements are familiar enough. 

The Bach selection led to a symphony by Brahms, the second, 
which was fairly well played, save that the introductory move- 
ment was somewhat perfunctorily given, and after the « Tris- 
tan” music—scarcely done justice to, if the truth must be told— 
came Wagner's highly colored ‘ Kaisernmarsch,” and—the 
concert was at an end. 

Minor events of more or less importance fill our smaller con- 
cert-halls with those who are serious in their pursuit of cultiva- 
tion, and even the larger share of private entertainments plead 
music as their excuse for breaking into a season when diversions 
are not considered in order. 

Sometimes one is struck by the thought that the full-dress atti- 
tude of mind is scarcely one to render possible the enjoyment of 
chamber music, and the programs provided by many a hostess 
for her Lenten entertainment would be ideal if only the room- 
full of guests could be reduced to a mere handful of appreciative 
listeners, the distracting influences banished, and the glare of 
light properly subdued. A Beethoven Sonata and a Brahms 
Quintet are not to be intelligently followed while guests are flit- 
ting about, camp-chairs are creaking, and some unmusical 
neighbors are indulging a cough; while the clatter of plates for 
refreshments in an adjacent dining-room is sufficient to spoil the 
entire effect of a carefully graded passage, and to cause indiffer- 
ence on the part of the artists, who are well aware that but few 
in the audience care for their work or are capable of discrimi- 
nating as to its real value. 

But these things will give place to a different state of affairs 
when a greater degree of musical cultivation has been reached, 
and with real love for the art once awakened a more thorough 
understanding of its necessities will be gained, till salon enter- 
tainments grow to be of two distinct classes: those arranged for 
the purpose of entertaining a certain number of guests, and those 
planned for the enjoyment ot music-lovers, in the true sense of 
the term. 





The Fine Arts 


Paintings by Inness and Homer 

A COLLECTION of works by the late George Inness, and another 
of oil-paintings and water-colors by Mr. Winslow Homer, were 
shown at the last regular monthly exhibition of the Union League 
Club, and will remain on view until the autumn. The pictures 
by Inness were of all periods, and showed the development of 
that remarkable painter, from the somewhat wooden romanti- 
cism of the Rocky Dell,” 1849, to his final conquest of at- 
mosphere in the “« Winter Morning—Montclair,” 1882. In some 
important respects this last is his-best work. Later, he fell back 
into the indefinite technique and poetic but forced composition 
of his transition period, exemplified in several storm-scenes, sun- 
sets and twilights. But, even among these, there is much to 
admire. The “Gray Lowering Day,” for instance, in which a 
little brook comes out into the foreground after its hidden course 
between high tree-clad banks, is in every way satisfactory, if we 
ignore the handling, which to some people is pleasing. In the 
picture of «‘ Delaware Valley” (1863) the individuality of the 
painter shows less in the technique, which is that of the entire 
American school at the time—precise and varied enough, but 
lacking in atmospheric effect—than in the excellent description 
which it gives (if we may be allowed the phrase) of the passage 
of a summer storm across the valley. But what is best known 
as ‘Inness’s manner,” though it is far from his best manner, is 
shown in his pictures of ‘‘ The Glow,” “ The Sun,” “End of the 
Rain,” and the like. The poetic intent of the artist, his feeling 
for the sublime, his ability in composition, are evident in these 
paintings; yet we turn away from them gladly to look at his 
simple and severe “‘ Winter Morning.” 

No greater contrast to the Inness manner ” could be desired 
than that furnished by Winslow Homer's broad but searching 
style of painting. His brush-work is sometimes too trenchant, 
cutting away detail that another of equal ability might have made 
Significant; he sometimes loads the canvas with paint so that parts 
of the subject appear, in a bad light, to be modeled rather than 
painted; he sometimes falls short ot his purpose, as everybody 
does who aims to be really synthetic. But he is a great painter, 
notwithstanding. No other American landscapist has approached 
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the like mastery over both subject and means of expression. His 
color may seem to some eyes crude, even as compared with 
Inness’s; but this false impression wears away as one comes to 
value rightly the great part that is played by the exquisitely 
modulated grays in bringing into harmonious relations his vivid 
splashes of blue and violet, green and crimson, This is especially 
evident in his Bahama “ Market Scene,” in which negro fisher- 
men are chaffering over their catch of lobsters, while their boats 
rock in the tide. Each little figure is given with a few blots of 
intense color; but sea and sky are all in delicate tints of gray and 
blue, making a quiet setting for the exciting scene on the boats. 
The picture called «« Eight Bells,” again shows harmony trium- 
phantly brought out of discord. Indeed, we know of no bolder 
or more successful colorist, except Nature herself. « The Camp- 
fire” and « The Two Guides” are impressions of.the wilderness, 
and are full of its rude poetry; and no other painter of the sea 
can show anything to compare with the intense realism of ‘« The 
Maine Coast” and “ The Gale.” 

Lovers of what is bést in American art will make it a duty to 
visit this exhibition, not once, but as many times as possible be- 
fore it closes. 





Mr. St. Gaudens’s Visit to Europe 

THE REASONS given by his friends for Mr. St. Gaudens’ de- 
parture from the city are, doubtless, in part, the true ones. There 
is too much “ politics” in art here, just as there is in everything 
else. No one finds fault with a sculptor for spending most 6f 
his time in obtaining commissions by means of “ inflooence ”; but 
he is set down as impracticable, and little more than a fool, 
if he expends much time or thought on the work itself. Mr. St. 
Gaudens has never hesitated to destroy.a work half-done, if while 
it was in progress an improvement on the original conception 
occurred to him, He has, in this way, deeply offended patrons who 
felt that nothing atones for any lack of the business virtues, and 
to whom it appears that the greatest of these is promptness. 
But it is likely that a desire to be in the midst of the art movement 
where it has most life in it has had more to do with his depart- 
ure than disgust with American conditions. Many of our artists 
spend some months abroad every year or two, for the purpose 
of seeing for themselves what is doing in the larger art world of 
Europe. Mr. St. Gaudens has been so busy that he has been 
unable to take a trip abroad for years; so that he may well feel 
that a prolonged stay there is needed to make up for his long stay 
at home. He has enough work in hand to occupy him for years 
to come, and will probably divide his time between Florence, 
where he has put up a studio, and Paris, at least until his more 
important commissions are finished. His most noted works, so 
far, are the Shaw Memorial in Boston, the Puritan, and in New 
York the Farragut statue in Madison Square, “ Peter Cooper,” 
and the figure of Diana on the tower of Madison Square Garden. 
He is now engaged on a statue of Gen. Sherman for New York, 
the Phillips Brooks memorial, and some large decorative bronzes 
for the Boston Public Library. 





Art Notes 

MR. AUBREY BEARDSLEY, the well-known draughtsman, died ot 
consumption at Mentone on Wednesday last. He was only twenty- 
four years old, and had made a unique reputation in two hemis- 
pheres. His art was eccentric, but it was clever, being modeled 
on that of the French caricaturist Caran d’Ache and the Japanese. 
He was a master of line-drawing, and might have made a serious 
and lasting reputation if he had not been led astray by the desire 
to be bizarre—a desire in which he was encouraged by the little 
circle that basked in the glow of Zhe Yellow Book. It is said 
that Mr. Beardsley was as accomplished in music as in art. 


—The March J/nternational Studio justifies its name so far as 
European countries are concerned, for there are well illustrated 
articles on a Dutch painter, Mr. Nico Jungmann, and a French 
caricaturist, Caran d’Ache, besides. illustrated ‘Studio Talk” 
from Brussels, Dresden, Berlin, Diisseldorf and Rio de Janeiro. 
But the “ American Studio Talk "—quite as interesting, to say 
the least—is published as a supplement, and does not appear in 
the English edition. An attractive illustrated article on “Some 
Glasgow Designers” shows that Scotch artists are making great 
use of the lead-line in stained-glass. Of the two color-plates in 
this number, the better, by far, is one in flat tints, of Jungmann’s 
little Dutch girl. 
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Spring Announcements 


The Macmillan Co. 

« My Life in Two Hemispheres,” by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
founder and editor of Zhe /rish Nation, ‘* Mirabeau,” by P. F. 
Willert; ‘‘ Mazarin,” by Arthur Hassall and “ Louis XIV,” by 
H. O. Wakeman, in the Foreign Statesmen Series. ‘A Supple- 
mentary Volume to the Diary of Samuel Pepys,” transcribed by 
the late Rev. Mynors Bright, M. A., from the Shorthand Manu- 
script in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
with Lord Braybrooke’s Notes, edited, with Additions, by Henry 
B. Wheatley. ‘Social Hours with Celebrities,” Vols. III and [V 
of Gossip of the Century, prepared by the late Mrs. W. Pitt-Byrne, 
and edited by her sister, Miss R. H. Busk, with sixty-six illustra- 
tions. ‘The Meaning of Education,” essays and addresses by 
Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia. ‘Selections from 
Plato,” edited by Lewis L. Forman, Instructor in Greek at Cor- 
nell, and “Selected Letters of Pliny,” edited by Prof. Elmer 
Truesdell Merrill of Wesleyan, in Macmillan’s Classical Series. 
‘«Macmillan’s Elementary Latin-English Dictionary,” by G. H. 
Nall. ‘A Source Book of American History,” by Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard. “A History of Greece for High 
Schools and Academies,” by George Willis Botsford, Instructor 
in the History of Greece and Rome at Harvard. ‘ The Sources 
of Greek History,” by Anna Boynton Thompson of Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass., designed for use in connection with 
the above. ‘ Topics on Greek and Roman History,” for use in 
secondary schools, by A. L. Goodrich, Principal of the Free 
Academy, Utica, N. Y. ‘History for the Elementary Schools,” 
by Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Ph.D., Normal School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia. (I, Manual for Teachers, II, Reader.) 

“American Literature,” by Prof. Katharine Lee Bates ot 
Wellesley, with twenty-four portraits, appendix and index of 
authors. ‘Studies in American Literature,” by Prof. Charles O. 
Noble of Iowa College. «Stories from the Classic Literature of 
Many Nations,” edited by Bertha Palmer. New editions of 
«« Alice in Wonderland ” and “ Alice Through the Looking Glass,” 
by Lewis Carroll, from new type. ‘A Primary Arithmetic,” by 
J. A. McLellan, President of the Ontario Normal College, and 
A. F. Ames, Supt. of Schools, Riverside, Ill. «An Algebraic 
Arithmetic,” by S. E. Coleman, Harvard University. «“ Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry,” by Prof. J.W. Nicholson of Louisiana 
State University. «Outlines of Industrial Chemistry,” a text- 
book for students, by Frank Hall Thorp, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. «“Kroeh’s Three Year Preparatory Course in 
French,” by Prof. Charles F. Kroeh, Stevens Institute. Nine 
volumes of poetry and prose in Macmillan’s German Classics for 
College and School Use. “Lessons with Planis,” by L. H. 
Bailey, with delineations from nature by W. S. Holdsworth. 
“ First Lessons with Plants,” being a selection from the above. 
“A Handbook of Nature Study,” by D. Lange, Central High 
School, St. Paul, Minn. “ Nature Study in the Elementary 
Schools” (I, Manual for Teachers, II, Reader), by L. L. W. 
Wilson, Philadelphia Normal School, with colored and other 
illustrations. ‘ Four-Footed Americans, with their No-Footed 
and Wing-Handed Kin,” by Mabel Osgood Wright, edited by 
Frank M. Chapman, and illustrated by Ernest Seton Thompson. 
«« Physiography for High School Use,” by Ralph S. Tarr, Professor 
of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell. 

In fiction, there will be a new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and a new edition of the novels of Mr. Gilbert Parker; also 
“« Tales told in a Coffee House,” Turkish tales collected and done 
into English by Cyrus Adler and Allen Ramsay. « The Loves of 
the Lady Arabella,” by Mollie Elliot Seawell. «At You All’s 
House,” by James Newton Baskett. ‘The General Manager's 
Story: or, Old Time Reminiscences of Railroading in the United 
States,” by Herbert Elliott Hamblen, author of «« On Many Seas,” 
illustrated from life by W. D. Stevens. ‘The Gospel of Free- 
dom,” by Prof. Robert Herrick of Chicago. “Paris,” by Emile 
Zola, translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly, the third in the trilogy, 
beginning with “ Lourdes” and followed by « Rome.” “Spanish 
Discovery and Conquest,” by Grace King;” «Californian History 
and Explorations,” by Charles H. Shinn; “Stories of Ameri- 
can Pirates,” by Frank R. Stockton, and «Tales of the En- 
chanted Isles of America,” by Higginson, in the series of 
Stories from American History. The second of the four volumes 
of “« American History Told by Contemporaries,” by Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard (‘Building of the Republic: 1689- 
1783"). “South Carolina under the Proprietary Government: 
1670-1719,” by Edward McCrady, Vice-President of the Histori- 
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cal Society of South Carolina. «The United Kingdom; A Politi- 
cal History,” by Goldwin Smith, D. C. L., a companion volume to 
Mr. Smith’s history of our own country. ‘Through Finland in 
Carts,” by Mrs. Alec Tweedie, with numerous full-page illustra- 
tions (new edition). ‘‘ Aristocracy and Evolution,” a study of the 
rights, origin, and social functions of the wealthier classes, by 
W. H. Mallock. Augustin Cournot’s “Researches into the 
Mathematical Principles of the Theory of Wealth ” (1838), trans- 
lated by Nathaniel T. Bacon. 

«A Prelude to Milton,” the shorter poems, edited by Andrew 
J. George. ‘Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets,” edited by 
Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth of Bryn Mawr. In the series of Temple 
Classics: More’s “ Utopia,” Chapman’s “ Iliad,” Baxter’s “ Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest,” Johnson’s ‘ Tour in the Hebrides” and “ The 
High History of the Holy Grail,” translated for the first time from 
the French by Dr. Sebastian Evans. In the series of Temple 
Dramatists: Fletcher’s ‘‘ Faithful Shepherdess,” Edward III” 
(pseudo Shakespearean), Beaumont and Fletcher's “ Philaster ” 
and Kyd’s “ Spanish Tragedy.” Handbooks of Archeology and 
Antiquities: ‘‘ History of the Destruction of Ancient Rome,” by 
R. Lanciani; ‘‘ Homeric Antiquities,” by Thomas D. Seymour, 
Yale; «‘ Greek Private Life,” by John Williams White, Harvard; 
“ The Acropolis of Athens,” by Martin L. D’Ooge, University ot 
Michigan; ‘Greek Architecture,” by Allan Marquand, Princeton 
University; ‘Roman Architecture,” by Francis W. Kelsey, 
University of Michigan; « Christian Rome,” by A. L. Frothingham, 
Jr., Princeton University; ‘Roman Sculpture,” by Salomon 
Reinach, Musée Saint-Germain; “Scientific Knowledge of the 
Ancients,” by Paul Shorey, University of Chicago; « Latin In- 
scriptions in Relation to Literature and Life,” by Milton Warren, 
Johns Hopkins University. ‘‘ Pausanias’s Description of Greece,” 
translated with a commentary, by J. G. Frazer, 6 vols., illustrated 
with about thirty maps and plans, four photogravure plates and 
upwards of two hundred engravings in the text. ‘Greek 
Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings,” by J. H. Huddilston. 
‘The Geometry of Position,” by Prof. Theodore Reye, translated 
by Prof. Thomas F. Holgate. ‘ Infinitesimal Analysis,” by Prof. 
Wm. B. Smith of Tulane. ‘The Design and Construction ot 
Electrical Power Plants,” by J. Bion Arnold. ‘ The Storage 
Battery,” by Augustus Treadwell, Jr. <‘Clausius on Heat,” 
translated by C. H. Bierbaum and edited by R. C. Carpenter. 
“A Text-Book of Metallurgy,” by Carl Schnabel, translated by 
Henry Louis. ‘Garden Making,” and “The Pruning Book,” 
by Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell, in the Garden Craft Series; 
“ Physiology of Plants,” by J. C. Arthur of Purdue; « The Prin- 
ciples of Breeding Animals,” by W. H. Brewer of Yale; « Bush 
Fruits,” by F. W. Card, University of Nebraska, in the Rural 
Science Series. ‘‘The Evolution of Our Native Fruits,” by 
L. H. Bailey of Cornell. ‘A Text-Book of Botany,” by Dr. 
Edward Strasburger, Dr. Fritz Noll and others, translated by Dr. 
H.C. Porter. ‘‘A Text-Book of Entomology,” by Prof. A. S. 
Packard. ‘A Text-Book of Zodélogy,” by T. Jeffrey Parker and 
William A. Haswell, 2 vols., with numerous Illustrations. A 
revised edition of Sedgwick’s “ Zoélogy,” by C. Claus and H. 
Sedgwick. “The Genesis and Dissolution of the Faculty of 
Speech,” by Prof. Joseph Collins, M. D. ‘The Elements ot 
Clinical Diagnosis,” by Prof. G. Klemperer, M. D. ‘ Text-Book 
of Physiology,” for advanced students, by British physiologists, 
edited by Dr. E. A. Schafer, University College, London. « Gen- 
eral Physiology: An Outline of the Science of Life,” by Prof. 
Max. Verworn, M. D., translated and edited by Frederic S. Lee, 
Columbia University. ‘ Diseases of Women,” a text-book for 
students and physicians, by Dr. J.C. Webster, McGill University. 

“ The Science of Law and Law-Making,” by R. Floyd Clarke of 
the New York Bar. “Instinct and Reason,” by Henry Rutgers 
Marshall. Dr. Kronenberg's « Kant,” translated by Prof. N. M. 
Butler of Columbia. «Studies in Christology,” by the Rev. A. M. 
Fairbairn; «« Aspects of Rabbinic Theology,” by Dr. S. Schechter; 
“ The Jewish Prayer Book,” by the Rev. S. Singer; ‘«‘ The Return 
of the Jews to England,” by Lucien Wolf; ‘The Jewish Race,” 
by Joseph Jacobs, and “Jewish Ethics,” by the Rev. Maurice 
Joseph, in the Jewish Library. ‘Biblical Quotations in Old 
English Prose-Writers,” edited by Prof. Albert S. Cook of Yale. 
“ The Psalms and Lamentations;” « The Gospel of St. Luke; The 
Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles;” «« The Gospel, 
Epistles, and Revelation to St. John,” in the Modern Reader’s 
Bible. «The Vitality of Christian Dogmas and their Power ot 
Evolution,” by Dr. A. Sabatier, translated from the French by 
Mrs. S. Christen; preface by Dean Fremantle. « Dictionary of the 
Bible,” edited by Rev. Dr. T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black. 











Charles Scribner’s Sons 

«“ The Poetical and Prose Works of Lord Byron,” edited from 
a new text, with many hitherto unpublished additions, by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge and Rowland E. Prothero, with the codpera- 
tion of the Earl of Lovelace, 12 vols., illustrated. ‘The Girl at 
Cobhurst,” by Frank R. Stockton, a new novel which has not ap- 
peared serially. A new volume of poetry by George Meredith— 
three ‘Odes in Contribution to the Song of French History” 
(** The Revolution,” «« Napoleon” and “‘Alsace-Lorraine.”) “ The 
Complete works of George Meredith,” a popular edition, with 
frontispieces. ‘For Love of Country,” by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, Archdeacon of Pennsylvania, a romance of land and 
sea in the days of the Revolution. Novels and Stories by 
“Q” (A. T. Quiller-Couch), a new and uniform edition, in 
nine volumes. ‘Tales of the City Room,” by Elizabeth C. Jor- 
dan of the World. «How to Name the Birds, of New Eng- 
land and the Middle States,” by H. E. Parkhurst. The seventh 
edition of «‘ How to Listen to Music,” by H. E. Krehbiel. «‘ Music: 
How It Came to be What It Is,” by Hannah Smith, with many 
illustrations. ‘“ Worldly Ways and Byways,” by Eliot Gregory 
(«An Idler”), from Zhe Evening Post. “Napoleon III and 
His Court,” by Imbert de St. Amand, with portraits. ‘ Em- 
erson, and Other Essays,” by John Jay Chapman. “The 
Eugene Field I Knew,” by Francis Wilson, illustrated. «The 
Unquiet Sex,” by Helen Watterson Moody. ‘Seven Months a 
Prisoner,” by J. V. Hadley, Judge of the Circuit Court of Indiana. 
“ The Dull Miss Achinard,” by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. ‘ Tales 
of Unrest,” by Joseph Conrad, anew writer. “Stories of Foreign 
Authors,” a new series, in ten volumes. 

“The Christian Pastor and the Working Church,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Washington Gladden. ‘Outlines of Christian Theology,” 
by Prof. W. N. Clarke, D.D. of Colgate University. «A National 
Church,” by the Rev. Dr. William Reed Huntington, Rector of 
Grace Church, New York (Bedell Lectures for 1897). ‘« The Sig- 
nificance of the Westminster Standards,” by Prof. B. B. Warfield, 
D.D., Princeton. ‘Sermons to Young Men,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke. 

‘English Prose Masterpieces,” by Prof. J. Scott Clark, North- 
western University—a “scientific method ” of studying the great 
writers. ‘‘ The Later Renaissance,” by David Hannay, in Peri- 
ods of European Literature. ‘The Discharge of Electricity in 
Gases,” by Prof. J. J. Thomson, M.A., F.R.S., University of 
Cambridge, completing the series of Princeton Lectures. Ox- 

\ ford Manual of English History, No. III, ‘The Hundred Years’ 
War: 1328-1485,” by C. W. C. Oman, editor of the series. ‘« Eng- 
lish Masques,” in the Warwick Library of English Literature, 
with an introduction by H. A, Evans, Balliol College, Oxtord. 





Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘“‘ The Story of the Malakand Field Force, 1897,” an episode of 
frontier war, by Winston L. Spencer Churchill, with six maps and 
plans and a frontispiece portrait of Major-General Sir Bindon 
Blood. ‘The Memoirs of a Highland Lady,” the autobiography 
of Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus, afterward Mrs. Smith of 
Baltiboys (1797-1830), edited by Lady Strachey. “Drake and 
the Tudor Navy,” with a history of the rise of England as a mari- 
time power, by Julian Corbett, with portraits, illustrations and 
maps. ‘A Memoir of Major-Gen. Sir Henry Creswick Rawlin- 
son, Bart.”, by George Rawlinson, Canon of Canterbury, with 
portraits, a map and a preface by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. 
“The Life of Francis Place” (1771-1854), by Graham Wallas, 
M.A., Lecturer at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, with portraits. 





L. C. Page & Co. 

“The Continental Dragoon,” an illustrated romance of the 
Revolution, by R. N. Stephens, author of “An Enemy to the King.” 
“In Kings’ Houses,” by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, an historical ro- 
mance of the time of Queen Anne, with half-tone illustrations. 
“Rose a Charlitte,” by Marshall Saunders, a romance of Acadia, 
illustrated from original drawings by Frank T. Merrill. « Bobby 
McDuff,” by Clinton Ross. 





American Academy of Political and Social Science 
“Sociology Applied to Politics,” by F. Sigel. « Political and 
Municipal Legislation in 1897,” by E. Dand Durand. « Proposed 
Reforms of the Monetary System,” by Jos. French Johnson. A new 
edition of ‘The Place of the Political and Social Sciences in Edu- 
cation,” by Edmund J. James. 
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D. Appleton & Co. 

“Studies of Good and Evil,” by Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard. 
“Outlines of the Earth’s History,” illustrated, by Prof. N. S. 
Shaler of Harvard. “The Play of Animals,” by Prof. Karl 
Groos, with an introduction by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin of Prince- 
ton. “Italian Literature,” by Richard Garnett, in the Literatures 
of the World Series. “ Psychologic Foundations of Education,” 
by Dr. William T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, in the 
International Education Series. ‘The Art of Taxidermy,” by 
John Rowley, Chiet of the Department of Taxidermy, American 
Museum of Natural History. Illustrated. «Political Crime,” 
by Louis Proal, in the Criminology Series. ‘‘A French Volun- 
teer in the War of Independence,” by Robert B. Douglas. 
“Familiar Life in Field and Forest,” by F. Schuyler Mathews, 
illustrated. ‘‘ Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia.” «The Animal 
World,” by Frank Vincent; ‘News from the Birds,” by L. S. 
Keyser; ‘On the Farm,” by Nellie L. Helm and F. W. Parker; 
“Harold’s Rambles,” by J. W. Troeger, illustrated, volumes in 
the Home-Reading Series. 

‘«‘ Evelyn Innes,” by George Moore. “The Terror,” by Félix 
Gras, translated by Mrs. Catharine A. Janvier. ‘“ Her Memory,” 
by Maarten Maartens. ‘The Standard Bearer,” by S. R. 
Crockett. ‘The House of the Hidden Treasure,” by Maxwell 
Gray. ‘‘A Woman of Kronstadt,” by Max Pemberton. ‘The 
Disaster,” by Paul and Victor Margueritte. ‘ Arachne,” by 
Georg Ebers. “This Little World,” by D. Christie Murray. 
“John of Strathbourne,” by R. T. Chetwode. «A Trooper of 
the Empress,”-by Clinton Ross. “A Forgotten Sin,” by D. 
Gerard. “An Incidental Bishop,” by Grant Allen. ‘ Mater 
Familias,” by Ada Cambridge. ‘The Queen’s Cup,” by G. A. 
Henty. ‘The Gospel Writ in Steel,” by Arthur Paterson. 
“ Torn Sails,” by Allen Raine. 

New editions of Gilbert Parker's «« Translations of a Savage,” 
“ Trail of the Sword,” “ Trespasser” and * Mrs. Falchion,” uni- 
form with “The Seats of the Mighty,” and new editions of 
«A History of the United States Navy,” by Edgar S. Maclay, 
revised and enlarged. Greater New York edition of « Applétons’ 
Dictionary of New York,” revised and enlarged, with new maps. 
“ Appletons’ Guide to Alaska,” by Miss E. R. Scidmore, with an 
account of the Klondike region, and new maps. “ Appletons’ 
General Guide to the United States and Canada. « Appletons’ 
Canadian Guide-Book. 

Estes & Lauriat 

Centennial Edition of «Captain January,” by Laura E. Rich- 
ards, édition de luxe, with six etchings by W. H. W. Bicknell. 
This edition marks the 100,o00th of Mrs. Richards’s story. 
‘Rosin the Beau,” a sequel to “ Melody ” and “ Marie,” by Mrs. 
Richards, with half-tone frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill. « Love 
and Rocks,” by the same author, with etched frontispiece by 
Mercier. « The Slopes of Helicon, and Other Poems,” by Lloyd 
Mifflin, with ten full-page illustrations by T. Moran, N. A., and 
others, and a portrait of the author. ‘ The Valley Path,” a novel, 
by Will Allen Dromgoole, author of «The Heart of Old Hick- 
ory.” “Songs of Two Peoples,” by James Riley, author of « The 
Transmitted Word,” etc. “Joseph Jefferson at Home,” by Na- 
than Haskell Dole, a monograph with sixteen full-page half-tones 
from photographs. 

Among the early issues in the Young of Heart series will be 
“Hero Chums,” by Will Allen Dromgoole; “The Pineboro 
Quartette,” by Willis Boyd Allen, illustrated by Alice Barber 
Stephens; and ‘One Thousand Men for a Christmas Present,” by 
Mary A. Sheldon, illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 





Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

«« A Man-at-Arms,” a romance of Italy in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, by Clinton Scollard, illustrated by E. W. D. Hamilton. 
“New York Nocturnes, and Other Poems,” by Charles G. D. 
Roberts. ‘Ye Lyttle Salem Maide,” an historical novel, by Pauline 
Badford Mackie, illustrated by E. W.D. Hamilton. «The Gray 
House of the Quarries,” a novel, by Mary Harriott Norris. ‘ The 
Sister of Evangeline ; an Acadian Romance,” by C. G. D. Roberts, 
illustrated by Henry Sandham. “ By the Aurelian Wall, and 
Other Elegies,” by Bliss Carman. «Finance and Politics,” by Henry 
Clews. A new illustrated edition of Mrs. Burton Harrison's 
novels and short stories— A Son of the Old Dominion,” “A 
Virginia Cousin, and Bar Harbor Tales,” ‘A Merry Maid of 
Arcady, and Other Stories,” «A Son of the Old Dominion,” 
« Anglomaniacs,” ‘A Daughter of the South,” and « Flower de 
Hundred.” - 
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Dodd, Mead & Co. 

«Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop,” correspondence now pub- 
lished for the first time, with elucidations by William Wallace. 
“From Tonkin to India,” being a narrative of travel and adven- 
ture in the Far East, by Prince Henri d’Orléans, translated from 
the French. “Charles Dickens,” a critical study, by George 
Gissing. ‘“ With the Conquering Turk,” by G. W. Steevens, 
author of « The Land of the Dollar,” withmaps. ‘ Wisdom and 
Destiny,” essays, by Maurice Maeterlinck, translated from the 
French. ‘The Bookman’s Literary Year-Book,” a guide to the 
literature of the year, with 50 illustrations. «The Diplomatic 
History of America,” its first chapter (1452-1494), by Henry 
Harrisse, with map, limited edition. « Across the Sub-Arctics of 
Canada,” 3,200 miles by canal and snowshoe through the Barren 
Lands, by J. W. Tyrrell, illustrated by Arthur Heming. 

“Folks from Dixie,” stories by Paul Laurence Dunbar, au- 
thor of «Lyrics of Lowly Life,” illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 
*« American Wives and English Husbands,” a novel, by Gertrude 
Atherton, author of « Patience Sparhawk,” etc. “The Children 
of the Sea,” a tale of the forecastle, by Joseph Conrad, author of 
‘«Almayer’s Folly,” etc. In the Polychrome Bible: «The Book 
of Ezekiel,” translated by Prof. C. H. Toy of Harvard, and « The 
Book of Leviticus,” translated by Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., of 
Oxford. ‘The Clerical Life,” a series of letters to ministers, by 
John Watson, D.D., and others. ‘The Companions of the Sor- 
rowful Way,” by Ian Maclaren. ‘The Mystery of Life,” a study 
of the Christian revelation, by Henry E. Richards. ‘The Holy 
Father and the Living Christ,” by the Rev. Dr. Peter Taylor For- 
syth, D.D. ‘Forty Days of the Risen Life,” by the Rev. J. Boyd 
Carpenter, D.D. New editions of the Rev. Dr. George Mathe- 
son’s ‘“‘ The Psalmist and the Scientist,” «‘ The Spiritual Develop- 
mentof St. Paul” and “The Distinctive Messages of the Old 
Religions.” In the Phenix Series, with illustrated and decorated 
title-pages, new editions of Mrs. Barr’s «« Remember the Alamo” 
and “The Squire of Sandalside,” E. P. Roe’s “His Sombre 
Rivals,” «« Paul L. Ford’s «« The Great K. and A. Train Robbery” 
and Ian Maclaren’s “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 





R. H. Russell 

**Two Prisoners,” a story for children, by Thomas Nelson Page, 
with frontispiece in photogravure by E. W. Kemble. ‘The 
Nightingale,” by Hans Christian Andersen, illustrated by M. J. 
Newill. « Poems,” by Robert Burns Wilson, with: illustrations 
from nature by C.Grant La Farge. «The Pinero Birthday 
Book,” with quotations for each day in the year from the plays 
of Arthur Pinero. «Shapes and Shadows,” a book of poems, by 
Madison Cawein. “An Awful Alphabet,” with curious illustra- 
tions by Oliver P. Tunk. ‘How the Buffalo Lost His Crown,” 
by John H. Beacom, illustrated by Charles Russell. « Thanks- 
givings After Communion,” compiled by a Layman, and especially 
designed for an Easter gift. ‘‘ Phil May’s Sketch Book,” a new 
edition, at a popular price; and “ Phil May’s Gutter-Snipes,” 50 
sketches of London street arabs, a new edition, ‘ Venice of 
To-Day,” a large, illustrated volume, by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
“ Alabama,” Mr. Augustus Thomas’s most popular drama. 





Henry Holt & Co. 

«« Rupert of Hentzau,” a sequel to «The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
by Anthony Hope, with eight full-page illustrations by C. D. 
Gibson. “The Durket Sperret,” a romance of the Cumberland 
Mountains, by Sarah Barnwell Elliott, author of“ Jerry.” «Tony 
Drum: A Cockney Boy,” by Edwin Pugh, author of “A Street 
in Suburbia,” with ten full-page illustrations, in color, by W. 
Nicholson; also Mr. Pugh’s «« King Circumstance,” being stories 
chiefly of humble life in England. ‘Her Ladyship’s Elephant,” 
by David Dwight Wells, based on diplomatic experiences of the 
author while attached toour Embassy in London. “ The Fire of 
Life,” a novel of modern English society, by Kenneth Burrow. 
“Fighting for Favor,” a tale of pirates on the Scotch coast, by 
W. G. Tarbet. A translation of «« A Political History of Modern 
Europe,” by Charles Seignobos, edited by Prof. S. M. Macvane 
of Harvard. ‘ The Federalist,” edited, with special features, by 
Paul Leicester Ford. ‘ The Logical Process of Social Develop- 
ment,” by John Franklin Crowell, formerly Professor in Smith 
College. ‘Music and Musicians,” by Albert Lavignac, trans- 
lated by William Marchant and edited by H. E. Krehbiel, pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

“The Political Papers of the late Francis A. Walker, edited 
by Prof. Davis R. Dewey of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology, and his « Educational Papers,” edited by Prof. James P. 
Monroe of the same institution. ‘ Eur-Aryan Roots,” with their 
English derivatives systematically arranged and compared with 
corresponding words in the cognate languages, by J. Baly, late 
archdeacon of Calcutta. (Vol. I, with an index of all English 
derivatives.) ‘Modern American Oratory,” by Ralph Curtis 
Ringwalt of Columbia University, a discussion, with orations by 
Schurz, Wendell Phillips, Depew, Curtis, Beecher and others. 
«Dryden’s Essays on the Drama,” edited by W. Strunk, Jr., of 
Cornell. (English Reading Series.) ‘ Plant Life,” by Prof. C. R. 
Barnes of the University of Wisconsin, with about 400 illustra- 
tions. ‘An Elementary Botany,” by Prof. G. Atkinson of Cor- 
nell, with about 400 illustrations. A much enlarged “Library 
Edition of Gasc’s French Dictionary.” Schiller’s «« Wilhelm Tell,” 
edited by Prof. A. H. Palmer of Yale, with illustrations and a 
vocabulary. Ohnet’s “ La Fille du Deputé, edited by George A. 
D. Beck. 





A. S. Barnes & Co. 

‘‘An Anglo-Saxon Reader,” selections in prose and poetry, 
with glossary by Prof. W. M. Baskervill, Vanderbilt University, 
and Prof. James A. Harrison, University of Virginia. ‘ Later 
English Plays,” by Prof. Calvin S. Brown, Vanderbilt University. 
“Cape Cod Week,” byAnnie Eliot Trumbull,author of “A Christmas 
Accident,” etc. ‘ Rod’s Salvation,” by the same author, with 
illustrations by Charles Copeland, W. L. Taylor and others. 
«‘ Bird Gods in Ancient Europe,” by Charles de Kay, with illus- 
trations by George Wharton Edwards—a novel excursion along 
the line of modern investigation respecting the origin of mythol- 
ogies, showing the analogies between the characteristics of birds 
and the traits attributed by various nations to their gods. « Ruth 
and Her Grandfodder,” by ‘‘ Todd,” with illustrations by Edward 
B. Edwards. 





Lee & Shepard 

“‘ Victor Serenus,” a story of the Pauline era, by Henry Wood. 
“‘ Hawaii's Story,” by ex-Queen Liliuokalani, an autobiography. 
““A History of Our Country,” by Edward S. Ellis, illustrated. 
“‘Shattuck’s Advanced Rules for Large Assemblies,” a supple- 
ment to “‘ The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law,” by Har- 
riette R» Shattuck. ‘The Painter in Oil,” a treatise, by Daniel 
Burleigh Parkhurst, fully illustrated. «Water Color Painting,” 
a book of elementary instruction, by Grace Barton Allen, with 
illustrations by the author. “Stories of the American Revolu- 
tion,” by Dr. Everett T. Tomlinson, illustrated. ‘The Lady of 
the Violets,” by Frank West Rollins (new edition). 





Houghton, [lifflin & Co. 

“Caleb West, Master Diver,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, author 
of «Tom Grogan,” etc., with illustrations. ‘ Penelope’s Prog- 
ress,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of ‘ Penelope’s English 
Experiences.” ‘At the Sign of the Silver Crescent,” by Helen 
Choate Prince, a story of modern French life, in Paris and Tou- 
raine. ‘Tales of the Home Folks in Peace and War,” by Joel 
Chandler Harris, author of the * Uncle Remus” books, with illus- 
trations. “The King of the Town,” by Ellen Mackubin, a 
stirring story of army life on the frontier, “The Im- 
ported Bridegroom and Other Stories of the New York 
Ghetto,” by Abraham Cahan, author of “ Yekl.” ‘The First 
Republic in America,” by Alexander Brown, D.C. L., with a 
portrait of Sir Edwin Sandys. Vol. II. of “The Origin and 
Growth of the English Constitution,” completing the work, by 
Hannis Taylor, ex-Minister to Spain. ‘ Unforeseen Tendencies 
in Democracy,” by Edwin L. Godkin, editor of Zhe Nation, be- 
ing papers recently contributed by Mr. Godkin to The Atlantic. 
“Washington versus Jefferson,” by Moses M. Granger. ‘ The 
Pilgrims in their Three Homes—England, Holland and Amer- 
ica,” by William Elliot Griffis, D.D., author of “ Brave Little 
Holland,” etc. ‘cheerful Yesterdays,” by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, author of “Oldport Days,” etc., giving the most inter- 
esting experiences of a singularly interesting life. ‘ Thomas 
Cranmer,” by A. J. Mason, Canon of Canterbury, with portrait, 
in the series of English Leaders of Religion. 

“English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” edited by Prof. 
Francis J. Child, of Harvard University, Part X, completing the 
work, with a biographical sketch of Prof. Child by Prof. George 
L. Kittredge, and a portrait. ‘‘ Poems,” by Florence Earle 


Coates. ‘French Literature of To-Day,” a study of the princi- 
pal ramancers and essayists, by Mlle. Yetta Blaze de Bury. “A 
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Door Opened,” by Alexander McKenzie, D.D., with portrait. 
Vol. XI of “The Silva of North America,” by’ Prof. Sargent. 
“Annals of the Lowell Observatory,” Vol. I, with maps and 
other illustrations, some in colors. ‘ Tuscan Songs,” a collec- 
tion by Miss Francesca Alexander, of the popular songs of the 
Tuscan peasants. 





Harper & Bros. 

‘«« Social Pictorial Satire: Reminiscences and Appreciations of 
English Illustrators of the Past Generation,” by George du Maurier, 
with illustrations. “The War of the Worlds,” by H. G. Wells, 
author of «The Time Machine,” etc. “The Invisible Man,” a 
grotesque romance, by the same author. ‘Ghosts I Have Met, 
and Some Others,” by John Kendrick Bangs, with illustrations 
by Newell, Frost and Richards. ‘A Boy I Knew, and Four 
Dogs,” by Laurence Hutton, profusely illustrated. «The Awak- 
ening of a Nation: Mexico of To-Day,” by Charles F. Lummis, 
with illustrations anda map. ‘International Monetary Confer- 
ences,” by Henry B. Russell. ‘« Dreamers of the Ghetto,” by I. 
Zangwill, author of ‘ Children of the Ghetto,” etc. “‘ Four for a For- 
tune,” a tale, by Albert Lee, illustrated by F.C. Yohn. “ Ele- 
ments of Literary Criticism,” by Charles F. Johnson, author of 
« English Words.” ‘The Gods of Our Fathers,” a study of Saxon 
mythology, by HermanI. Stern. ‘ Wonder Tales from Wagner,” 
told for young people, by Anna Alice Chapin, author of “ The 
Story of the Rhinegold,” illustrated. « The Golficide, and Other 
Tales of the Fair Green,” by W. G. Van T. Sutphen, illustrated. 
««Spun-Yarn,” sea stories, by Morgan Robertson, illustrated. 





The Critic Co. 

‘Walt Whitman at Home,” by himself, being the chapter 
signed “George Selwyn” in the first series of ‘Authors at 
Home,” with facsimile of the first page of MS. in Whitman’s own 
handwriting, with portrait from an unpublisled photograph, show- 
ing the author of “ Leaves of Grass” in his room at Camden, 24 
Oct. 1891. (Critic Pamphlet No. 2, following « Trilbyana: The 
Rise and Progress of a Popular Novel.”) 

“ Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech,” in facsimile of autograph MS., 
as well as in type; rubricated title; four pages. (Critic Leaflet 
No. 3), following Kipling’s «« Recessional ” (No. 1) and Col. Hay on 
«The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam ” (No. 2). 





G, P. Putnam’s Sons 

Three illustrated volumes in the Story of the Nations series: 
«“ The Building of the British Empire : 1558-1895,” the story of 
England’s growth from Elizabeth to Victoria, by Alfred Thomas 
Story, 2 vols; “The Story of Modern France: 1789-1895,” by 
André Lebon, member of the Chamber of Deputies ; and “ The 
Story of the Franks,” by Lewis Sergeant. “Life of Benjamin 
Franklin,” by Edward Robins, fully illustrated, being American 
Men of Energy, No. 1. ‘Martin Luther,” the Hero of the 
Reformation: 1483-1546,” by Prof. Henry E. Jacobs, fully illus- 
trated, being Heroes of the Reformation, No. 1. “ Jewish Re- 
ligious Life after the Exile,” third series of American Lectures on 
the History of Religions, by Prof. T. K. Cheyne.. ‘* The Cross in 
Tradition, History and Art,” by the Rev. William Wood Sey- 
mour, with over 200 illustrations. 

«« Bird Studies,” an account of the land birds of eastern North 
America, by William E. D. Scott, with over 170 illustrations 
from photographs. ‘Some Common Errors of Speech,” by Prof. 
Alfred G. Compton, College of the City of New York. “A Sim- 
ple Grammar of English Now in Use,” by Prof. John Earle, Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 





John Lane 

“The Romance of Lion Chapel,” by Richard Le Gallienne, 
with a cover design by Will Bradley. ‘ The Heart of Miranda, 
and Other Stories,” by H. B. Marriott Watson. “‘ The Making of 
a Prig,” a novel, by Evelyn Sharp. “A Man from the North,” 
a novel, by E. A. Bennett. “Admirals All, and Other Poems,” 
by Henry Newbolt. «A Bishop’s Dilemma,” by Ella D. Avrey. 
“Carpet Courtship,” by Thomas Coble. ‘The Spanish Wine,” 
by Frank Mathew. “The Child who will Never Grow Old,” by 
K. Douglas King. “Cecilia,” by Stanley V. Makower. ‘ The 
Cat’s Bridge,” by Herman Sudermann, translated by Beatrice 
Marshall. « Journalism for Women,” by E. A. Bennett. ««Com- 
edies and Errors,” by Henry Harland. “Summer Moths,” a 
lay, by William Heinemann, «Some Notes of a Struggling 

nius,” by G. S. Street. 
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E. P. Dutton & Co. 
“Eugene Field in His Home,” by Ida Comstock Below, 19 


illustrations. ‘‘The More Abundant Life,” by the late Bishop 
Phillips Brooks. ‘In Garden, Orchard and Spinney,” by Phil 
Robinson. “ Perpetua: a Tale of Nimes in A.D. 213,” by the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould. “The Early Life of Our Lord,” by the 
Rev. J. B. Brough, M.D. Easter booklets, cards and novelties. 





T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Founding of the German Empire by William I,” by 
Heinrich von Sybel, translated by Helene Schimmelfenig White, 
vol. VII, completing the set. ‘ Workingmen’s Insurance,” by 
William F. Willoughby, U.S. Department of Labor; and Vol. 
XIV in Crowell’s Library of Economics and Politics. « Congres- 
sional Committees,” by Lauros G. McConachie, Vols. XIV and 
XV in Crowell’s Library of Economics and Politics. ‘ What is 
Art ?” by Count Lyof N. Tolsto¥, authorized edition translated 
from the Russian by Aylmer Maude. Brunetiére’s «« Manual of 
the History of French Literature,” authorized translation, illus- 
trated, with portraits. 





Fleming H. Revell Co. 

New editions of ‘Korea and Her Neighbors,” by Isabella L. 
Bird Bishop, F.R.G.S.; ‘* The Gist of Japan,” by the Rev. R. B. 
Peery; “‘ From Far Formosa,” by the Rev. G. L. Mackay; «A Cycle 
of Cathay; or, China, South and North,” by Dr. W. A. P. Mar- 
tin; and “Chinese Characteristics,” by the Rev. Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith. 





Doubleday & licClure Co. 

“How to Study Shakespeare,” by William H. Fleming, with 
an introduction by Dr. W. J. Rolfe. “The Spirit of Sweet- 
water,” a Colorado love-story, by Hamlin Garland, with portrait, 
and three photogravures of drawings by W. L. Taylor. “A 
Minister of the World,” by Caroline Atwater Mason, with por- 
trait and three photogravures of drawings by W. T. Smedley, 
«The Open Boat, and Other Storihs,” by Stephen Crane. Three 
volumes of selections, by Bliss Peery, from the writings of Frank- 
lin, Webster and Lincoln, in the series of « Little Masterpieces.” 
New editions of Henry George's “ Science of Political Economy,” 
Ida M. Tarbell’s « Life of Napoleon” and Neltje Blanchard’s 
«« Bird Neighbors.” 





Henry Carey Baird & Co, 

“‘ The Practical Tool Maker and Designer,” comprising a full 
description of the latest construction of tools and fixtures for 
modern machine tools, by H. S. Wilson, illustrated with 187 en- 
gravings. ‘A Practical Treatise on the Foundry Cupola, its 
Construction Uses and Management,” elaborately illustrated. 





The Open Court Publishing Co, 

“Rudiments of Bacteriology,” by Prof. Ferdinand Hiippe, 
with 28 wood-cuts. ‘‘ The Gospel According to Darwin,” by Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson. ‘ Lao-Tze’s Tao-Teh-King,” Chinese-Eng- 
lish, with introduction, transliteration and notes by. Dr. Paul 
Carus. ‘History of the People of Israel,” from the beginning 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, ten lectures, by Prof. C. H. Cor- 
nill. ‘Lectures on Elementary Mathematics,” by Joseph Louis 
Lagrange, with portrait of the author. 





Other Publishers 

Frederick Warne & Co.: ‘« The Stolen Fiddle,” by G. H. May- 
son, ‘‘a tale of mystery,” the scene of which is laid in the English 
lake district. 

Brentano’s: ‘“‘ Red and Black,” being a translation of Stendhal’s 
«Le Rouge et le Noir.” «The Handbook of Solo Whist,” by 
A. S. Wilkes. , 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert: «The Man Who Outlived Him- 
self,” by Albion W. Tourgee, author of “A Fool’s Errand.” 





Peter Paul Book Co.: « Addresses and Miscellanies,” by James 
Frazer Gluck. ‘In the Depths of the First Degree,” by James 
Doran. ‘The Gotham of. Yasmar,” by N. J. Clodfelter; and 
“Day Dreams of a Doctor,” by Barlow. 
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Notes 


PROF. MAX MULLER has been preparing his writings for a uni- 
form edition which Messrs. Longmans are to publish. The 
volumes will be issued monthly, beginning with the Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Religion. «The Chips froma German 
Workshop ” will run through four volumes, while « The Science 
of Language ” will fill two. 


Mr. George Allen has brought out, in sumptuous form, 
Ruskin’s « Lectures on Landscape,” delivered at Oxford twenty- 
seven years ago. These lectures were addressed only to the 
undergraduates who had joined his class. They were illustrated 
by pictures from his own collection, and twenty-two of these 
have been reproduced for the books. Like all Mr. Ruskin’s 
writings, this is published in expensive form, being sold at two 
guineas. 

Prof. Cheyne of Oxford, who will be remembered as having de- 
livered a course of valuable lectures in this country, will edit, 
with Dr. Sutherland Black, a dictionary of the Bible, to be called 
«“ The Encyclopedia Biblica.” It will appear in London, in four 
quarterly volumes, beginning in October. 

Mr. James Payn, we regret to learn, is ill and unable to write 
his agreeable page for Zhe Jilustrated London News. In the 
meantime the indefatigable and always readable Mr. L. F. 
Austin is occupying the position of weekly chronicler. 





Mme. Modjeska has returned from a successful week in Boston 
and is again at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, where she may be 
seen in a round of her best-known parts. As Mme. Modjeska is 
not likely to be seen here again very soon, this opportunity 
should not be lost. 





Dr. Achilles Rose’s «‘ Christian Greece and Living Greek” has 
been translated into Greek, and will soon be published in Athens. 





It is proposed to perpetuate the memory of Lewis Carroll by 
the endowment of an “ Alice in Wonderland ” cot in the Hospital 
for Sick Children, in London. Subscriptions will be received by 
The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. Nothing could please 
Dr. Dodgson better than to have his memory kept green in such 
a way as this. No one need hesitate to give a small sum, for the 
fund will probably .be made up of small donations—from 25 


“cents to $25. 
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It is said that Mme. Duse has not made a success in D’Annun- 
zio’s play, “‘ The Dead City.” After reading a synopsis of the 
plot we cannot regret Mme. Duse’s failure. The Daily Mail, 
says:—“ It is to be hoped that the advisers of the great actress 
will not allow her to present this work in London; they alone 
stand between us and the piece, for the Censor takes no notice 
of nastiness when the work is in a foreign language.” 





Every one who has the welfare of education at heart will be 
pleased by the election of Dr. William H. Maxwell as City 
Superintendent of Schools in New York—a deserved promotion 
from the Brooklyn superintendency: 

The Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee is giving a course of lectures 
in Trinity Episcopal Church, Boston. Commenting on this, Zhe 
Congregationalist says: ‘ The fact that a leading city Episcopal 
church draws upon a Congregational literary worker for this 
special service during the Lenten weeks, is an indication of the 
growth ofa spirit of fellowship between denominations, and 
shows, moreover, how closely blended the literary and the 
devotional view of life may become.” 

The Swedish poet and historian, Helsingfors Topelius, has 
just died at the age of seventy. 

Mr. George Watson Cole has just issued a pamphlet of bibliog- 
raphy, called “‘ Bermuda in Periodical Literature.” Those who 
are unacquainted with the subject will be surprised to find how 
much has been written on the pretty little island. 


The People’s Institute, of which notice has already been given 
in these columns, will begin its work this week, with two 
Courses. The first is, on Democracy, to be held in the main hall 
of Cooper Union, every Thursday evening from March 17 to June 
16. The second course will be given at Carnegie Lyceum, 
57th Street and 7th Avenue, on successive Friday evenings, March 
18 to April 8, inclusive. The general subject is ‘Labor Prob- 
lems Interpreted by Men and Women in the Ranks of Labor.” 

“ Hymns for Holy Week ” is the title of a hymn and tune book 
edited by the Rev. W. H. Draper and Dr. J. Varley Roberts, 
which Mr. Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, will publish 
immediately. Mr. Frowde also announces a small book by 
Bishop Doane of Albany, entitled ‘The Manifestations of the 
Risen Jesus: Their Methods and their Meanings.” The volume 
is made up of the Bishop’s Charlotte Wood Slocum Lectures at 
the University of Michigan. 
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The Chicago Jnter-Ocean says that the studio of Mr. Fred- 
erick MacMonnies, in Paris, is a workshop pure and simple, but 
fascinating for all that. One finds himself on entering on bare, 
uneven ground. ‘In one corner is 2 big cage, and inside is a 
beautiful wild leopard, continually pacing up and down. Mac- 
Monnies is so fond of animals that he keeps this beast in his 
studio for the pleasure of watching the beauty of its stealthy move- 
ments. Scattered all around are numerous old casts of finished 
work, and also the uncompleted fragments he is now at work on. 
Among the former are the familiar Sir Harry Vane of the Boston 
Public Library, and the beautiful but unfortunate Bacchante, and 
among the latter are parts for the colossal groups for the gate- 
way of the Brooklyn Park, to which he is now devoting all of his 
time.” 
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JOHN LANE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. By Ricwarp Le Gat.ienne. With a cover design by 
Will Bradley. Crown 8vo. $1.50, 


This new book by Mr. Le Gallienne is uniform with ‘* The Quest of the Golden Girl,” which is now in its ninth edition. 





: THIRD EDITION IN PREPARATION. 
POEMS BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo. Boards. $1.50. 


To Mr. Stephen Phillips has been awarded by the proprietors of Zhe Academy (London), a premium of one hundred guineas, in 
accordance with their previously proclaimed intention of making tbat, and a second gift of fifty guineas, to the writers of the two books which 
should be adjudged worthy to be ‘* crowned” as the most important contributions to the literature of 1897. 

The London 1imes says: ‘‘ Mr. Phillips is a poet, one of the half-dozen men of the younger generation whose writings contain the 
indefinabie quality which makes for permanence.” 

The London Academy says: ‘‘ How could language express more. It has an almost physical effect upon the reader, in the opening 
of the eyes and the dilation of the heart.” : 

The London Daily Chronicle says: ‘* Almost the whole of this book is concerned with life and death largely and liberally contemplated. 
It is precisely that kind of contemplation which our recent poetry lacks. . . . We praise Mr. Phillips for many excellences, but chiefly 
for the great air and ardor of his poetry, its persistent loftiness.” 





THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M. E. Coterince. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


The London Times says: ‘‘ Is one of the very rare novels which yield so much pleasure that it almost stifles criticism. The author’s 
_ quality is that of perfectly original brilliancy in romantic narration.” 





THE HEART OF MIRANDA, And Other Stories. By H. B. Marriotr Watson. 

THE MAKING OF A PRIG. A Novel. By Evetyn Suarp. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. A Novel. By E. A. Bennett. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 

ADMIRALS ALL, And Other Poems. By Henry Newport. Wrappers. 35 cents. 

A BISHOP’S DILEMMA. By Etta D'Arcy. Crown 8vo. $1.00. 

CARPET COURTSHIP. By Tuomas Coste. Crown 8vo. $1.00. 

THE SPANISH WINE. By Franx Martuew. Crown 8vo. $1.00. 

THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER GROW OLD. By K. Dovctas Kinc. Crown 8vo. $125. 

CECILIA. By Stantey V. Maxower. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

REGINA : The Sins of the Fathers. By Herman Supermann. Translated by Beatrice Marshall. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

JOURNALISM FOR WOMEN. By E. A. Bennett. 75 cents. 

COMEDIES AND ERRORS. By Henry Hartanp. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

SUMMER MOTHS. A Play. By Wittiam Hernemann. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 


SOME NOTES OF A STRUGGLING GENIUS. By G.S. Street. No. 4 Bodley Booklets. Wrap- 
pers. 35 cents. 








To be had of all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publisher. 
1440 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF AN IMPORTANT 


EDUCATIONAL WORK, ENTITLED 


MAMMALIAN ANATOMY. 


A PREPARATION FOR 


HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
By HORACE JAYNE, M.D., PH.D., 


Director of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biol 
and of the American Association for the 


vancement of Science ; Member of the American P’ 


cay ; Protessor of Zoology in the University of Pennsylvania ; Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia 
A hilosophical Society, the Academy 


Natural 


Sciences of Philadelphia, the American Society of Naturalists, the Association of American Anatomists, etc. 


THE SKELETON OF THE CAT. 


Eight Hundred and Sixteen Pages. 
me Volume. Imperial Octavo. 


AND VARIATIONS COMPARED WITH 





ITS MUSCULAR ATTACHMENTS, GROWTH, 


THE SKELETON OF MAN. 


With over Five Hundred Original Dlustrations, and many Tables. 
Price, Five Dollars. _ 


HIS volume is the first of a series which aims to present a more acccurate and more comprehensive description of the structure of a typical 

mammal than has been hitherto attempted. This treatise may be, therefore, regarded as a monograph on a typical mammal, and be employed 

as an introduction to general comparative anatomy ; and inasmuch as in its general scope, in its methods of description, in the prominence given to 

practical detail and comparison, and as far as possible in its terminology, it is in accord with the standard text-books on human anatomy, it may be 
confidently used in preparation for the study of human anatomy, especially by those who propose to enter a medical course. 

Although the present volume is the first of a series, nevertheless it is complete in itself, and is an introduction to comparative osteology. While 

it deals largely with general principles, it is mainly an exhaustive study of the skeleton of a typical mammal,—the cat,—followed by close compari- 


sons with the human skeleton. 
new and original engravings. 


It is based entirely upon original investigations extending through many years, and is illustrated with a wealth of 
Unusual prominence is given to the explanation of all technical terms and to such practical suggestions for study as will 


enable a student to grasp the subject without previous anatomical training. Peculiar features of the work are: the description and classification of 
all recorded variations and anomalies ; the introduction of rules for making comparative measurements ; the identification of the processes of develop- 


ment in skeletons of animals of known ages; and the determination of the exact attachments of the muscles, 


Many details of the subject, which 


are not usually considered in works on osteology,—such as the bony labyrinth of the ear, the nasal cavities, the nasal bones, and the teeth, are 


treated with great fulness. 


The author's long experience with elementary classes has led to the adoption of those methods of instruction which are best calculated to train 
the powers of observation and to stimulate the interest of the student. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON. 
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scrjptive Circulars and Liberal Terms. 


“ With less of broad farce, this latest book has 
more wit, and more literary value, than 





od other volume of the author’s work.” — 


Critic. 
_ 7 hn a Twain’s yaa wo eptiornget Sun, 
_ ve as long as anything he has tten.” 
N.Y. Tribune 


‘One could quote from this book beyond the 
limits of printed space.”—Harfer’s. 

“It is the most readable book he has ever given 
us.”—Court- Journal, London. ~ 

“It is by far his best book of travels.”—Uncle 
Remus. 
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A NEW BOOK BY TOURGEE. 


The Man Who 
Outlived Himself. 


By Atsion W. TourGee, 
Author of “‘ A Fool's Errand, by One of the Fools.” 
A strange story, and quite a new departure for this 
powerful and ingenious writer of fiction. 


16mo, Cloth decorated, gilt top, 75 cents. 
The New Puritanism. 


Papers by Lyman Assott, Amory H. Braprorp, 
Cuartes A. Berry, Geo. A. Gorpon, WASHINGTON 
Gtappen, Wo. J. Tucker ; Introduction by R. W. 
RayMonD. 

Extra Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $1.25. 

Discussing the at changes in religious thought 
during the past half-century, with reconstructive hints 
and forelookings. 

“A very significant review.”—Phila. Telegraph. 

‘Exceptionally interesting and valuable.”—7he Con- 

ationalist. 


4 
o"Specially noteworthy, as an utterance of the ad- 


vanced liberalism which holds the extreme wing of 
Congregationalism.”— The Advance. 


9 
Tennyson’s in Memoriam. 
A new edition of this m of Immortality. Critical 
Preface by Henry Van Dyxe. Beautifully Illus- 
trated by Harry Fenn. 
Silk binding, boxed, ¢3.50. 
“ Both in spirit and in form an exquisite production.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 
“A classic of consolation. . . . For one who seeks 
a gift for a friend in sorrow, nothing could be more 
beautiful and appropriate.”— The Church Economist. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, - New York. 





UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORS8LD. 
“shouldbe read b By ate Cor tena E. Jour. 
or Ep.—". . . of the realistic school, but not among the 
morally :"—K ANSAS TIMKe. 
Robert Lowks Weed Co.. Publishers, - New York. 
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Rosert Lewis Weep Company, 








63 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.! 


don, England. 
Pushing American Books 
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Longmans, Green, & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Drake and the Tudor Navy, 
With a History of the Rise of Engiand 
as a Maritime Power. 


By Jut1an Corsetr. With Portraits, II- 
lustrations, and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, $10. 


The Memoirs of a Highland Lady. 


The Autobiography of Elizabeth Grant of 
Rothiemurchus, afterward Mrs. Smith of 
Baltibovs. 1797-1830. Edited by Lapy 
Srraocney. 8vo, 500 pages, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.50. 


*“The Highland Lady of these Memoirs was a 
clanswoman of the Rothiemurchus Grants. It was 
from this particular branch of the ancient Scot- 
tish family that General Grant claimed descent. 
Miss Grant’s reminiscences of the period of 1797 
to 1880 giving interesting pictures of the Highlands 
atthe beginning of the century, of social life in 
Edinburgh and London, and, later, of Ireland. 


Stray Thoughts on Reading. 


By Luoy H. M. Soutssy, Head Mistress of 
Oxford High School. 16mo. $1.00. 


Last Romance of the Late William Morris. 
The Sundering Flood. 


By Witu1aM Morris, authorof ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise,” etc. Printed in Old Style and 
bound in buckram with paper label. With 
a Map. Crown 8vo, $2.25 


Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by the publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
91 & 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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The Building of the British Empire 


1558-1895. The Story of England’s Growth from Elizabeth 
to Victoria. By ALFRED THOMAS Story, author of “The 
Life of John Linnell,” etc. In 2 vols. Nos, 50 and 5t in 
the ‘‘ Story of the Nations Series.’’ With over 100 portraits 
and illustrations from contemporary prints. Large 12mo, 
cloth, each $1.50; half leather, gilt top, each $1.75. 


The Story of [lodern France 


1789-1895. By ANDR& LEBON, Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. No. 49 in the ‘Story of the Nations Series.” 
Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 

‘*In these 500 pages, the history of France in the nineteenth 
century is substantially and vigorously told, and the chapters on 
the intellectual life of the nation are thoroughly good reading.” — 
Educational Times, London, 


The Story of the Franks 


By Lewis SERGEANT, author of ‘‘John Wyclif,” ‘‘New 
Greece,” etc. No. 52 inthe ‘‘ Story of the Nations Series,” 
Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, ¢1.50; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 


Life of Benjamin Franklin 


Printer, Statesman, Philosopher, and Practical Citizen, 1706- 
1790. By Epwarp Rosins, author of ‘‘ Echoes of the Play- 
house.” Fully illustrated. Large 1r2mo. $1.50. 
*,* American Men of Energy. No. 1. 
Biographies of Americans whose lives and work helped to 
shape the destinies of their generation. 


Martin Luther 


The Hero of the Reformation, 1483-1546. By Henry E. 
Jacoss, D.D, LL.D., Professor of Theology, Evangelical 
Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia. Fully illustrated. Large 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
*,.* Heroes of the Reformation. No. 1. 
A series of biographies of the leaders in the Protestant 
Reformation; men who, while differing in their gifts, 
were influenced by the same spirit. 


Jewish Religious Life after the Exile 


Third series in the course of the American Lectures on the 

History of Religions. By the Rev. T. K. Cugyne, M.A., 

D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of the Holy 

Scripture in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester. 

I2mo. $1.50. 

The two previous volumes in the series are : ‘‘ Buddhism, its 
History and Literature,” by Prof. T. W. Ruys-Davips ; and the 
‘* Religions of Primitive Peoples,” By Prof. DANIEL G. BRINTON. 


The Cross in Tradition, History and Art 


By Rev. WILLIAM Woop SEymour. 
tions. Royal octavo, 


Boston Neighbours 
In Town and Out. By AGNzEs BLAKE Poor. 12mo, $1.25, 


A series of clever stories and character studies by a shrewd 
observer of men, women, and things. 

**A distinctly readable little volume, comprising eight clever 
tales. The au'hor writes in a vein of sprightly satire, with an 
occasional touch of genuine pathos, and she shows throughout the 
volume a frank appreciation of Boston characteristics, and espec- 
ially of that particular variety of snobbishness which differentiates 
the Hub from her sister cities. There is a healthy atmosphere 
about these stories which makes one wish for more from the same 
pen.”— WV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


With over 200 illustra- 
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Bird Studies 


An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern North America. 
By W1Lu1AM E. D. Scott. With over 170 illustrations from 
original photographs. Quarto, leather back, gilt top, $5.00 
net, 


The Encyclopedia of Sport. 
Edited by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, HEDLEY PEEK, 
and F. G. AFLALo. The first volume of this important 
work is now ready. Royal 8vo, about 600 pages, with many 
hundred illustrations in the text, and 20 full-page photogravure 
plates. Cloth, $10.00 we/; half levant, $15 00 me?, 


Thirty Years of American Finance 


A Short Financial History of the Government and People of 
the United States, 1865-97. ALEXANDER DANA NOyEs, 
author of the New York Zwvening Post's ‘Free Coinage 
Catechism” in the Campaign of 1896. 12mo, $1.25. 

‘* As a narrative it is admirably clear and concise. Equally ad- 
mirable is the temperate, conservative, and modest presenta- 
tion of the author’s opinions and judgment. The book will 
be indispensable to all students of the subject.” —WILLIAM 
T. Fo.Lwen, Professor of Political Science, University of 
Minnesota. 


The Bargain Theory of Wages 

By JouHNn Davipson, M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.), Professor of Po- 

litical Economy in the University of New Brunswick. 12mo, 

$1.50. 

A Critical Development from the Historic Theories, together 
with an examination of Certain Wages Factors; the Mobility of 
Labor, Trade-Unionism, and the methods of Industrial Re- 
muneration. 


Some Common Errors of Speech 
By ALFRED G. CompTon, Professor in College of the City of 
New York. 16mo, 75 cents. 
Suggestions for the avoiding of certain classes of errors, to- 
gether with examples of bad and of good usage. 


A Simple Grammar of English Now in Use 


By JoHN Eare, A.M, LL.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
University of Oxford, author of *‘ English Prose: Its Ele- 
ments, History, and Usage.” 12mo, $1.50. 

‘-The book isa clear, careful and scholarly treatise on the 
English Language and its use, rather than a work of Science. It 
is a book that will be valuable to teacters and to students of 
language everywhere.” — Washington Times. 


In the [lidst of Life 


Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. By AMBROSE BIERCE. 12mo, 

$1.25. 

“Mr. Bierce portrays the most appalling scenes with a de- 
liberation, a force, and a precision that are rarely seen. A 
remarkable literary feat.”— Scottish Leader. 


The Hudson Library 


Published monthly. Registered as second-class matter. 
16mo, paper, 50 cents. Also issued in cloth. 

No. 29. Lost Man’s Lane. By ANNA KATHARINE 
GREEN, author of ‘‘The Leavenworth Case,” ‘‘ That Affair 
Next Door,” etc. 

No. 30. If Only the Dreams Abide. By Hestgr 
CALDWELL OAKLEY. 

No. 31. The Chase of an Heiress. By Curist- 
IAN REID, author of ‘‘The Man of the Family,” ‘* Valerie 
Aylmer,” etc. 


Send for “ Notes on New Books,” a bulletin of Spring publications. 
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The Founding of the German 
Empire by William I. By Heiricu von Syset, 
translated by Helene Schimmelfennig White. Vol. 
VII., completing the set. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

The seventh and concluding volume of this 
monumental work, which the author, before his 
death, succeeded in bringing to a successful cul- 
mination in spite of the jealous and petty restric- 
tions on the part of the eamene. a5” the 
story down to the Franco-Prussian war. is is 
naturally the most dramatic and fascinating of all 
the volumes, and throws a flood of light on the 
whole history of Europe during those momentous 
years, 1868, 1869, and 1870, when Germany’s 
newly won unity was imperilled. No library, 

ublic or private, can afford to be without this 
invaluable contribution to modern history. The 
last volume contains a tabular view of the princi- 

al events of the time covered, and a voluminous 
ndex to the seven volumes. 


Workingmen’s Insurance. 
By Wiru1am F. Witioucusy, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor (Vol. XIV.in Crowell’s Library of 
Economics and Politics.) 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

This is a painstaking and exhaustive examina- 
tion of the problem of the insurance of working- 
men against accident, sickness, and old age. 
There is no work quite like it. It covers foreign 
systems of compulsory insurance, the various 
forms of insurance resulting from the voluntary 
efforts of employers and workingmen, the relief 
departments organized by railway companies 
and other large employers of labor, and the in- 
surance work of labor unions in the United States 
and abroad. The author has had exceptional 
opportunities for obtaining facts at first hand ; 
end | his work appeals to all students of social 
conditions, to those engaged in the management 
of insurance and reliet organizations, and to those 
who are involved in the vexed question of em- 
ployers’ liability. 


Congressional Committees. 
By Lauros G. McConacuig, Px.D. Vol. XV. in 
owell’s Library of Economics and Politics. 
r2mo, cloth. (Jn Press.) 
Dr. McConachie defines Congressional Com- 
mittees as ‘‘ the agents, the instruments, the chan- 
nels of connection, between Congress and the 





nation.” With the expansion in recent years, 
growing ever more and more rapid, of population 
and complicated interests throughout our land, 
‘“‘the cumbersome organization of slower days” 
was subjected to a strain it could not bear; and 
the adoption of a multiplicity of committees, each 
intrusted with some department, was the only 
ractical way out of a vast difficulty. It illus- 
tes evolution as working in a living, changing 
litical organism, and Dr. McConachie studies 
its details with at care. He writes with no 
little vivacity, and with a wealth of interesting 
illustration. 


What is Art? 
= Count Lvor N. Totstoi. Authorized Edition. 
vanslated from the Russian by Aylmer Maude. 
rzmo, cloth. (Jn Press.) 
Apvance Notice FROM THE Lonpon Datty Curon- 
“ICLE: 

“Of all the essays in criticism, morals, or 
social economics which Tolstoi has given us since 
he gave up the production of his own great works 
of art, this is as characteristic and far-reaching 
as any. And probably it will be read with even 
greater interest, for the solution which it sug- 

sts, though certainly not more important than 

is primitive Christian morality, comes to us 
with greater freshness, and is in more direct con- 
tradiction, not merely to generally ——— prac- 
tice, but to all modern theories and doctrines 
openly and enioseoty | ose as to the 
meaning and value of Art....It is a great 
theory, such as we should have expected from the 
great living prophet.” 


Brunetiere’s. Manual of the His- 
tory of French Literature. <Axthorized trans- 
lation. Illustrated, with portraits. 12mo, cloth. 
(In Press.) 

M. Brunetiére, the famous French critic, stands 
decidedly for a conservative criticism; and his 
latest and most important work may be counted 
on as sound, reliable, dignified, and wise. The 
work is brought down to the year 1875, including 
in this ‘‘ modern age” the epoch of Naturalism. 
The style is charming, and the suggestiveness of 
the thought makes it a model manual for the 
student and general reader who desires a solid 
groundwork in French literature. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 








Facts I Ought to Know About 
the Government of My Country. By Wittiam 
H. Bart.ett, Principal of the Chandler St. School, 
Worcester, Mass., Councilor of the American Insti- 
tute of Civics. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents; flexible 
leather, $1.00. Fourth Edition. 

“T volunteer the statement that no such conden- 
sation of facts has been made with such admir- 
able classification for instantaneous reference as 
in this little volume. Because everybody ought to 
know the facts, everybody ought to have ¢ book.” 


Bisnop Joun H. VINCENT, 
ly. 


In Tune with the Infinite; or, 
Fullness of Peace, Power, and Plenty. A 
Ratp: of “ What All t: 


H WaLpo TRINE, 
ing.’ x12mo, » gilt top, $1.25. 





4, 
Z 


World's / 

Fifth Thousand. 
** * Ithas.done.me more good than any one 

book of all my reading. * * *—From a reader. 


The Coming People. 
Cuartes F. Dore, Author of “‘ The Golden 
.in Business,” “The American Citizen,” etc. 
16mp, cloth, gilt top, $z.00. Third Edition. - , 
“Read the book. It is as sinewy in logic as it 
is inspiring in cheer and hope.”-——Soston ‘ald. 


Men I Have Known. 
By Dom FARRAR. a, with gre mage let- 
portraits. x2mo, cloth, +75: 
Fourth Thousand. act tis 
“One of the notable books of the season.”— 
Ocean. 





Self-Cultivation in English. 
By Georce Hersert Parmer, LL.D., Alford Pro- 
JSessor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 12mo. 
35 cents. Ten ousand. 


“Ought to be in the hands of every student and 
writer.”—Philadelphia Press. 


The Evolution of France Under 
the Third Republic. Sy Baron PierRRE DE 
CouBERTIN. wth introduction by Dr. Albert 
Shaw. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


“Deals in a more satisfactory way than any- 
thing else we have ever seen with political 
and constitutional history of France.”—Review o 
Reviews. 


What All the World’s A-Seek- 
ing. By Ratpu Watpo Trine. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. Seventh Thousand. 


“Its is distinct: gractinal. It is most 
fascinatingly written, an’ s the remark- 
able success it has achieved.” —Review of Reviews. 


General Grant’s Letters to a 
Friend (1861-1880.) Zdited by Gen. James 
Grant Wiuson. 16mo, gilt top, with portraits, 
$1.00, 

“Grant’s simple, modest style, and his pithy 
comment on men and things, give to us an illu- 
mination for which we may have vainly searched 
in larger and more pretentious books.— Outlook.” 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS .. . SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK & BOSTON 


NEW BOOKS OF VALUE 


Spain in the [9th Century 


By ELizaBETH WORMELEY LATIMER, with 
many portraits, $2.50. 


“ With merneee notes that Elizabeth Wormeley Lati- 
mer’s ‘Spain in the roth Century’ is to be the last of her 
excellent series of roth Century histories. We have 
come to look upon Mrs. Latimer as quite the most de- 
lightful purveyor of historical gossip to be found any- 
where. In successive volumes she has sketched 
external events in the century in France, Russia and 
Turkey, England, Africa, Italy and Spain, and this final 
volume is perhaps the most timely and the most needed 
of all.” — Zhe Chicago Tribune. 

‘The entire series is well planned and commendably 
executed.” — The Outlook. 


Mrs. Latimer’s very successful Historical Sketches of 
the 19th Century, illustrated and uniform with ‘‘ Spain,” 
previously published, are: 

France in the 19th Soutery - 2 = $2.60 
Rassia and Tarkey in the 19th Century - %.50 
England in the 19th Century - - - 2.50 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century - - 

Italy in the 19th Century - - + - 
Christianity the World-Religion 


By Rev. JoHN HENRY Barrows. 
$1.50. 
The first course of the “Barrows Lectureship” de- 
livered in India and Japan in 1896-97. 


“The reception these lectures met with from Hindus, 
Buddhists and Mohammedans, was testimony not only 
of the ability of the lecturer and the personal esteem he 
has won, but also to the new appreciation which an 
unsectarian Christianity is gaining among the people 
of the East.”— The Christian arid London Eng. 


A World-Pilgrimage 


By Rev. JoHN HENRy Barrows. 
crown 8vo, $2.00. 












































































Large 12mo, 





Illustrated, 


“Dr. Barrows is a strong, open-minded, open-eyed 
man of the kind who make good observers and interest- 
ing reporters.” — The Independent. 

“Ability and opportunity together have produced a 
book whieh does not contain a dull line, or one without 
significance.” — The Interior, Chicago. 


The Story of Language 


By CHARLES WoopwarpD Hutson. 
$1.50. 
‘The treatise is infused with scholarship on every 
page.” — The Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


“It surprises the reader by its wealth of learning, 
extending in some degree into ions to most students 
quite unknown.”— 7 he Literary World, Boston. 





I2mo, 


A Group of French Critics 


By Mary FISHER. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Those who are in the habit of associating modern 
French writing with the materialistic view of life and 
the realistic method, will find themselves refreshed and 
encouraged by the vigorous protest of men like Scherer 
and other French critics against the dominance of these 
elements in French literature of recent years.”— The 
Outlook, New York. 


Thoughts and Theories 


of Life and Education 
By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPaLDING. 











12mo. $1.00: * 


“It is a brilliant in which thought and siyle are. _. 
ually admirable. . . . It eo eet and stimu-- 
lai , and is written b: of 


u- 
a thinker of lofty thought and ~ 
serious thinke: vb a he Saterday - 
us thinkers eve an tur i 

Gazette, Boston. Ba! 


Other works by Bishop Spalding, previously pub- 
ii Ps y P °P g P 'y pu 


Education and the Higher Life - - - $1.00 
Means and Ends of Education - - «= 1,00 
Things of the Mind - 1.00 


Songs, chiefly from the German - - - 1.25 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
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Spring Publications. 


CENTENNIAL EDITION OF 
CAPTAIN JANUARY 


x fine etchings by EpiTion DE LUXE. Illustra’ 

ings by W. H. W. Bicknell. This iiion, 
ates HUNDRETH THOUSAND of Mrs. Richards’s 
peas eon ming Hite casts, is set from new type in & handsome 


ONE rere +100 COPIES will be printed upon J: 

, and bound Myr § juarters iovena, with etchings in 

upon Japan and India paper, and with numbered 

joe en ee ae ot the author ond signed by 
pu 

NINE HUNDRED (900) corres will be printed upon Dickinson 


@ paper, and bound in drawing-paper covers, cloth 
paper labels, etchings on Ho! paper, an 
numbered title-pages, with — —_— of the author and 
signed by the publishers. : NET, $2.50 


TWENTY-SIX (26) COPIES with lettered “title page will be 
— for the author and publishers. THESE ARE NOT FOR 


The publishers reserve the right to at any time advance 
the price on unsold copies, “ 


A New Volume in the Captain January Series. 


ROSIN THE BEAU. 


A sequel to Fron iy and “Marie.” By Laura E. Rica- 
| ARDS. With half-tone frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill. 
The many thousands who have read the author's exquisite 
«Melody ’ and “ Marie,” will be glad to learn more 
of the picturesque old violinist who figured so ementiy in 
the former story, and the charming Marie of the latte: 
16mo, cloth back and paper side 


LOVE AND ROCKS. 


a E. Ricuarps, Author of “Captain January.” 
ceching frontispiece by Mercier. 

——r story of one of the pleasant islands that dot 

@ coast, told in the author’s most graceful 


gal 08 16mo, unique cover design on linen deckle-ed rm 
I et ii sees it 


THE SLOPES OF HELICON. 


-_— Ges Poems. By 4 MIFFLIN. Illustrated with 
eee: Masewnens b by T. Mo: 


oran, N.A., and others; 

—~} a rye of the aut 

Mr. Mifflin is aetna | the poet of his own fields and 
hille, and to those who know bim only through his remarkable 
sonnets, “At the Gates of Song,” this new volume will be a 
he. It will settle the a often asked, whether a 
sonnet writer of distinction a Famore fight a lyrist. ae 
very a as sheddin jing more lig iD the poet 
phew Dap e will be to bring Mr. Miffiin 

a Aye wot The ae of ~ ‘book i high th Ss —_— 

pan need what might be expected tro 
himeelf a master of the most difficult f me of En has. pro verve; 
and the whole isa aa contribution to American literature. 
Tall 16mo, handsome cover design, deckle-edge paper, git 


THE VALLEY PATH. 


PB dl ALLEN DROMGOOLE, Author of ‘‘The Heart ot Old 


This volume is an excellent novel of Tennessee life; the 
very stron peers, and the story is one 
Io's writin , itis singularly true to 
timate Saotisdgs of the A, aspir- 

ations, fears, and doubts of the human heart which is one of 
points between a writer of true ability 


Rapsncuanveeni cover “design, dectdo-cige popes, 2 


SONGS OF Two PEOPLES. 


By James Ritgy, Author of “ The Transmitted Word,” 
This volume i 4 collection of dialect poome, showing a 


§ 


ledge and erous estimate 
Saameyes nance of the @ two Taces, the Saxon and 
met in the past, and pene now, each 

heasety ways of reallife in 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON AT HOME. 
: siege rere Dos. A _movosmaen ae 


photographs taken 
Bayw h  I , n+ yt 


. Jefferson being as the eeiee Ameen 
{eee ae 
bome surely receive a warm welcome, 
Thin octavo gilt top Soe BS a a $1.50 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
Spe N. 


&pan | see the private life of Eu 


00 asad something of the 








Eugene Field in His Home 


By IDA COMSTOCK BELOW 
16mo, 126 pages, 19 illustrations, $1.00 


“In drawing aside the curtain to allow the. world to 
ne Field, I have endeavored 
to give a pen picture of that gifted writer just as he 
lived and worked among those nearest and dearest ; to 
auty of his great talents, his 

happy, mirthful nature, his childlike simplicity, as 
‘blended into the life of an earnest, ardent student and 


1 author.” —From the Preface. 





NEW EDITION OF 


THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE 


Readings for each day in Lent, selected from 
unpublished manuscripts of the 
Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 
By W. M. L. JAY 
16mo, 250 pages, cloth, $1.25. 
“Always suggestive and stimulating to those who 


work and those who desire to know the truth as he 
knew it.”—Churchman. 


“Itis not gal a book for the Lenten season, but for 
all seasons.” Outlook. 


IN GARDEN, ORCHARD 
AND SPINNEY 


By PHIL ROBINSON 
12mo, 288 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


‘“* Lovers of nature will find. much to interest them in 
this volume of essays.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“Makes us think of Thoreau at his best... . The 
book is a real treat.”—Boston Budget. 








‘*The influence of this book is like a breath 
of fresh air on a sultry day.” 


PERPETUA 
A Tale of Nimes in A.D. 213. 
By the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


I2mo, 290 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
“Stories illustrative of the struggles of primitive 
Christianity with the dominant yer doch ying faith of 
Imperial Rome are, as their number and popularity 
prove, of constant fascination to a multitude of readers. 
‘Perpetua’ will not disappoint those who are sensible 
of the charm,”—Literature. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF OUR LORD 


Based on the Gospel Narrative, and on the In- 
formation as to the Manners and Customs of 
the Jews of Palestine, which recent discov- 
eries have brought to light. 


By the Rev. J. B. BROUGH, M.A. 
12mo, 270 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


“This is a delightful book, and ought to be put in the 
hands of every young man and woman who could not 





be induced to commentary, and yet who 
would read this book. with interest. . . . This is a per- 
fect handbook for a teacher of our Lord’s early life, and 


fills a very great need,” ee Church. 


EASTER seed 
Booklets, Cards and Novelties 


Our beautiful Easter Goods are now ready, 
and can be seen in all bookstores Seeapiont the 
country. 

on Pra of all- who appreciate artistic 

specially called to these. 
by om the da Haintiest as well as the most inexpese 
sive line offered in the market. 





Please ask for them at your Bookstore. 
express paid, on receipt of prices. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 

31 West 23d Street, - 


Sent, 


New York 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 

















EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES 


14 agate lines te the inch 
Less than 13 weeks (3 months), = a line per week 








3 to 25 weeks 
5: weeks a ad ms 
52 weeks (one year) as gntitkg 
CONNECTICUT 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary. 
Re-opens September 28. 


Terms $800, 
‘iiss Sara J. Surru, Principal. 








NEW YORK 





Nsw York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
PR) ny SortiEeate ehasics. admits a 1 Vassar and W Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 68d year. Send for illustrated cata 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 








NEW YORK CITY 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
- RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss FLorence Batpwin, Prin. Within seven 


more than seventy-five ee oy entered Bryn 
Cee from this school. loma given in both Gen- 





- Pre: urses. Fine, fire- 
stone staikling’ 25 preted beautiful grounds. Por cir. 
cular, address the Secretary. “ 








Readées and Writers have been Waiting for ute 
p-to-Date, Peete. pe te- Price 
Reference Boo 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary. 


An Abridgment ‘of: Funk & Wagnalls’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY... | 


Large Svo, 933 pager, cles, leather back, 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, and 
1225 Pictorial Illustrations. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Sand 7 East 16th Street, New York. 
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